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The Most Popular Pictures. 


By RUDOLPH DE CORDOVA. 


HAT is the quality which gives 
a picture its popular value ? 
For anyone who can answer 
that question with absolute 
certainty there is a fortune 
waiting to be picked up, for 
though pictures increase yearly in number, 
those that acquire popularity form but a 
small percentage of the number. The most 
popular artists 
are by no means 
sure of the effect 
their pictures 
will produce, 
and the most 
experienced 
publishers 
make mistakes. 
The publishing 
of pictures is, 
indeed, quite a 
different thing 
from the pub- 
lishing of books, 
for, by reason 
of the difference 
in price, the 
appeal which 
pictures make 
is of necessity 
to a different 
public than that 
which buys 
books. For this 
reason it is im- 
possible tocom- 
pare the success 
of a plate with 
the success of a 
novel. Owing 
to the enor- 
mous range of 
the subject, 
however, this article is by no means exhaus- 
tive, but if it finds favour with the readers of 
THE STRAND I hope to return to the subject 
by the kindness of the publishers, to whom I 
desire to make public acknowledgment for the 
courtesy with which they have supplied me 
with the information contained in this article. 
Vol. xxi.—31. 
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Painted by] 


“THE SOUL'S AWAKENING.” ( 
By permission of Messrs. Henry Graves & Co., Ltd., owners of the Copyright. 


Though renowned for engravings of a 
military character which their house has 
published, notably subjects by the great 
French painters De Neuville and Détaille, 
Messrs. Goupil and Co. have had not a few 
successes with English pictures, among which 
may be mentioned “The Sea Hath its 
Perils,” after Mr. W. H. Margetson, the 
original canvas of which is now in one of the 
public galleries 
in Australia; 
“The Valley 
Farm” and 
“Corn Field,” 
after Consta- 
ble ; “ The Ita 
lian Flower 
Girl,” after Mr. 
Luke Fildes, to 
say nothing of 
the many repro- 
ductions of the 
pictures of Mr. 
Marcus Stone, 
several of which 
appeared in the 
Illustrated In- 
terview which 
was published 
with the popu- 
lar artist in THE 
STRAND MaGa- 
ZINE in August, 
1899. To these 
must be added 
“Wild Flowers” 
and “Garden 
Flowers ” and 
“A Prior 
Attachment,” 
originally 
called “Il y en 
a Toujours un 
Autre,” and “An Offer of Marriage.” It is not 
often that the work of an artist undergoes any 
modification after it has been engraved, and 
therefore it is worth noting that the first plate 
made of “ An Offer of Marriage” represented 
the girl with eyes so downcast that only the 
lids were visible. Subsequently, however, 
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Mr. Stone changed this, and the heroine was 
represented looking straight in front of her, 
as is shown in the frontispiece to this article. 


Of the many plates of popular pictures 
published by Messrs. Graves, Landseer’s 
“* Monarch of the Glen” undoubtedly takes 
the first place by reason of the number of 
impressions which have been sold, but it has 
been closely followed by the entirely different 
“Soul’s Awakening,” by James Sant, R.A., 
to which Samuel Cousins’s engraving of the 
same artist’s “Infant Samuel” runs an ex- 
cellent third. 


The popularity of Landseer with his own 


generation afd with ours has been little short 
of phenomenal. The great animal painter 


Painted by) 


“CAN’T YoU TALK?” 
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mony of woman’s value in art has hitherto 
received little or no attention in the frequent 
comparisons of the works of men and women. 


It was a real incident which furnished 
Mr. George A. Holmes with the subject of 
“Can’t You Talk?” He heard a little child 
ask a big dog that very question one day 
and determined to reproduce the scene. So 
“taking” was it that the picture was actually 
sold for a large sum at the private view of 
the Academy where it was first exhibited. 
So great was the run on the reproductions 
that frame-makers were kept constantly 
at work night and day in order to endeavour 
to keep pace with the demand. Even the 
dog which was used for the model acquired 
a value in the eyes of the publisher beyond 


(COPYRIGHT.) (G@. A. Holmes, R. B.A. 


By permission of Messrs. B. Brookes & Sons, 115, Great Portland Street, London, W., the publishers of the large engraving. 


derived a fortune from his publishers, for 
Messrs. Graves paid him no less than 
£50,000 altogether for the copyright of his 
pictures. One day some ten or twelve years 
ago several Landseers were put up for auction 
at Christie’s, and on the catalogue were some 
examples of Rosa Bonheur. The prices 
fetched by the canvases of the great French- 
woman actually overtopped those of the 
English painter, though this striking testi- 


its worth, and he actually offered the owner 
£50 for it, but the sum was refused. The 
picture is one of those with a legal history, 
for the Law Courts have, on more than one 
occasion, had to decide questions involving 
the infringement of the copyright of what 
has been a most valuable property. The 
prints themselves have increased enormously 
in price, for not very long ago an artist’s 
proof was sold for £40. 
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Painted by] “CHRIST LEAVING THE PRATORIUM.,’ (Gustave Dore. 
Copyright, by permission of the Proprietors of the Doré Gallery. 


Conspicuous in the history of popular “Christ Leaving the Pratorium,” which forms 


reproductions — the more remarkable as_ one of the series of eighteen plates now 
purely religious subjects rarely acquire a being issued by Messrs. George Newnes, 
widespread vogue—is that of Gustave Doré’s Limited, on the instalment system. 
——— eine 


L 


Painted by) “THE VALE OF TEARS.” 
Copyright, by permission of the Proprietors of the Doré Gallery. 
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It was “ Christ Leaving the Pretorium ” 
which gave Doré the supreme importance he 
enjoyed as fhe religious painter of his day, 
and the popularity of his picture is attested 
by the way in which the new issue of the 
plates is being ordered, not only in the 
United Kingdom, but also by the receipt of 
orders from the Continent and the more 
distant countries of the world. 

The original picture has a unique history, 
for it is probably the only one in the world 
which has been buried. This occurred at 
the time of the Franco-German War, when 
Doré had to give up his work in order to 
take his part in the defence of his country. 
The great canvas, measuring 3oft. by 2oft., 
was taken down from the easel, rolled up 
and put into a great tin case which had been 
made for it, and was then buried deep in the 
earth that no stray shot or shell might injure 
it. When peace was restored and the 
painter could go back to his beloved occupa- 
tion the grave was opened and the canvas set 
up again in its place, to be worked on until 
the spring of 1872. Then Doré threw open 
the doors of his studio, and Paris crowded 


to look at this effort of his genius, of which. 


the Morning Fost said it is “doubtless the 
finest pictorial illustration of the ineffable 
tragedy of-the Redemption that art has pro- 
duced in modern times.” 

Great though the success of the “ Pre- 


“ 
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torium ” has been, it has not by any means 
overshadowed that of the other plates, notably 
that of “The Vale of Tears,” which runs it 
close in popularity. This picture, painted 
while his heart was aching at the death of his 
mother, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
has in it the personal note which gi:es 
the vital reality and the compelling appeal 
to all art, the artist seeking solace for his 
own grief as one among the figures which 
crowd the canvas. The popularity of “ The 
Vale of Tears” compared with that of the 
“ Pretorium” is also interesting, because 
as the one was the first, so the other was the 
last, of Doré’s completed works, his “swan 
song” as he called it, but its vogue is closely 
followed by many of the others, like the 
“Christian Martyrs.” 


To the two pictures published — by 
Messrs. S. Hildesheimer and Co., Limited, 
which we reproduce, “Scotland for Ever,” 
by Lady Butler, and “When the Heart is 
Young,” by Miss Maude Goodman, must be 
added a third, the well-known “ Devotion,” 
which at the time when chromolithographs 
were so much-in vogue had an enormous 
circulation in that form of reproduction 
alone. “Scotland for Ever” is regarded as 
a picture whose engraving furnishes a regular 
income, for it is one of the most popular of 
Lady Butler’s many popular war pictures. 


WHEN THE HEART IS YOUNG.” 
By permission of Messrs. S. Hildesheimer & Co., Ltd., ownérs of the Cor yright. 
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The copyright 
alone cost 


£3,000, So 
that it has had 
to be pub- 
lished in very 
large numbers 
to get back 
the first cost, 
which did not 
include the 
picture, as it 
had been pro- 
mised to the 
Corporation 
of Leeds. It 
represents the 
charge of the 
Scots Greys at 
Waterloo 
under the 
command of 
Captain Bar- 
ward, whose 
figure is the 
chief one in 
the picture. 
He is _repre- 
sented as 
shouting 
“ Charge,” to 
which the men 
answer, “ Scot- 
land for Ever,” 
the war-cry of 
the regiment, 
as it hurled its 
overwhel ming 
weight against 
the enemy. 


The house 
of Messrs. L. 
H. Lefévre 
and Son is 
noted through 
out the world 
for its associa- 
tion with the 
reproductions 
of the famous 
pictures of 
Rosa Bonheur 
and Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt, as 
well as of Sir 
Lawrence AIl- 

Tadema, 
Of the 
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thirty-six successful engravings after Rosa 
Bonheur it is by no means improbable that 
“The Horse Fair,” which dates back to 1854, 
has had the widest sale. When the history 
of the enormous increase in value of pictures 
comes to be written a place will assuredly be 
found for this. When it was painted the 
artist offered it to the French Government for 
the modest sum of £400. The Government, 
instead of jumping at the chance, delicately 
refused to accept the offer, and “The Horse 
Fair” was sent to the exhibition at the 


“THE HORSE FAIR.” 
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original paintings of Rosa Bonheur have all, 
it is interesting to note, realized very high 
prices, and especially the series of Scotch 
pictures, which she painted during the course 
of her two visits to England and Scotland. 
“ A Scotch Raid” sold in 1887 for £4,095 ; 
“Denizens of the Highlands,” in 1887, 
brought £5,827 10s.; while “Changing 
Pasture,” in 1892, fetched £3,150; and for 
the head of the lion, known as “The 
Old Monarch,” Mr. Vanderbilt willingly 
paid 2,000 guineas. 


(Rosa Bonheur. 


By permission of Messrs. L. H. Lefévre & Son, proprietors of the Copyright. 


Salon. There the critics soon discerned its 
merits, and Mr. Gambart, the predecessor of 
Messrs. Lefévre, bought it, gladly paying 
exactly double what the French Government 
had refused to give. It was exhibited in Pall 
Mall in 1855, and after creating no little excite- 
ment it was put into the hands of an engraver, 
who took two years to make the plate. The 
picture itself was then sent to New York, as 
it had been sold to an individual, who, 
however, omitted to pay for it. Eventually 
it was owned by the late Mr. A. T. Stewart, 
at that time the proprietor of one of the 
great emporiums of New York, and one of 
its most noted art patrons. In his collec- 
tion it remained, and when at his death the 
canvas was put up to auction it was bought 
by Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt for no less a sum 
than £10,000, and was by him presented to 
the National Museum of New York. 

There is, as most people are aware, another 
“ Horse Fair” in the National Gallery. This 
is a second picture which was painted by 
Rosa Bonheur for Mr. Jacob Bell and was 


by him given to the National Gallery. The 


Of the Holman Hunt pictures, “The 
Light of the World” has probably been 
reproduced more frequently than any of the 
others, and it would be hard to say what its 
circulation has been in the various forms in 
which it was issued. 

Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s connection with the 
house dates back thirty years and, there- 
fore, to the period when he painted “The 
Vintage,” all the plates of which have long 
since been sold out. It was “The Roman 
Emperor,” his first important picture ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in April, 1871, 
which made his name, and it was etched by 
Paul Rajon, the greatest man of his day. 
With its usual pertinacity for acquiring great 
works of modern masters America secured 
this, so that those who are not content with 
an engraving of it, but would feast their eyes 
on the picture in its original cover, must 
travel to Baltimore in order to gratify their 
desire. 


It is questionable whether any plate has, 
in the same time, had a greater vogue than 
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that of “His Majesty the Baby”; the last 
of the series of which “ Bobs and the Baby ” 
bids fair to rival its popularity, not only on 
account of the interest attaching to the 
Commander-in-Chief, but also because it is 
the representation of an incident of real life 
which occurred in Johannesburg. The series, 
which also includes “ The Queen’s Birthday,” 
“ A Regal Gift,” and 
“The King’s Court- 
ship,” is published by 
Messrs. Cadbury- 
Jones and Co., 
Limited, after pic- 
tures by Mr. Arthur 
Drummond. His 
success has been the 
more conspicuous by 
reason of the fact that 
painting with him is 
more a pastime than 
a profession, as he is 
the head of the well- 
known engineering 
frm of Drummond 
Brothers, whose in- 
terests are world-wide. 
The sentiment which 
governs the whole of 
these exquisite pic- 
tures of child-life is 
that “ Baby is the 
king of the house- 
hold ”—a fact no one 
who lives in a house 
graced by the pres- 
ence of a child will 
question, unless it be 
to suggest that for 
“King” the title of 
“Emperor” or 
“Autocrat” should 
be substituted. 

The repre- 
sented in “His 
Majesty the Baby ” is 
the corner of Picca- 
dilly where Old Bond 
Street runs into it, 
and it is a faithful 
presentation of the spot. In order to make 
his sketches Mr. Drummond used to dress 
as little conspicuously as_ possible, and 
the rough garments he wore made some 
people believe that he was an Anarchist who 
had ulterior objects of a violent nature in the 
use for which he designed the sketches he 
was doing. His artistic eye observed one fact 
which will probably be new to most people, 

Vol. xxi.—32. 


scene 


Painted by) 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 
By permission of Messrs. L. H. Lefévre & Son, proprietors 
of the Copyright. 


though they have seen it every day of their 
lives. It is that, whatever may be the 
colour of the omnibus, its wheels are 
always yellow. When “The Baby” was first 
issued Messrs. Cadbury-Jones believed that 
the sale would be limited to London by 
reason of the peculiarly local nature of the 
scene. They have found, however, that, 
babies being the most 
popular institution in 
the world, the senti- 
ment of the engraving 
has appealed far be- 
yond the radius of the 
Metropolis, for the 
plate has been ordered 
in large numbers not 
only in the provinces, 
but by every country 
in Europe, by the 
United States and 
Canada, and by that 
Greater Britain which 
lies beyond the seas. 


“The First Easter 
Dawn,” which has 
been one of Mr. 
Arthur Lucas’s popu- 
lar successes, has a 
singularly curious 
history. It was sent 
by the painter for six 
years running to the 
Academy before it 
was hung. Even then 
it only found a place 
on the fringe, for it 
achieved the doubtful 
distinction of being 
“skied.” At the 
close of the exhibition 
Mr. Lucas asked the 
painter to send it to 
him, as he would like 
to consider it at his 
leisure. It had aGreek 
title when exhibited, 
and therefore when, in 
due course, Mr. Lucas 
had evolved the present name, he asked the 
painter his price for the picture and copy- 
right, subject to the rechristening of the 
picture. Having purchased it, he then had it 
reproduced, with the result that it has been 
selling largely from that time to this, and 
has been legitimately published in five 
distinct editions, besides having been 
extensively pirated in the United States. 


(Holman Hunt. 
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Painted by) 


“HIS MAJESTY THE BABY.” (Mr. Arthur Drummond. 


By permission of Messrs. Cadbury-Jones, Ltd., owners of the Copyright. 


With regard to “The Drums of the Fore 
and Aft,” which illustrates Kipling’s immortal 
story of Lew and Jakin, Mr. Lucas has an 
interesting story to tell. . Walking through 
the galleries at Burlington House at the 
private view a military friend came up and 
took him by the arm, saying, “Come along 
with me ; there is one picture which I want to 
show you; and you must publish.” Mr. 
Lucas looked up and smiled. “TI think | 
know that pic 
ture,” he replied: 

“ Matthew Hale’s 
‘Drums of the 
Fore and Aft.’” 

“That’s the 
very one,” replied 
the other. “ How 
did you know?” 

“ Because it is 
one of the clever- 
est things of its 
kind in the whole 
show,” said the 
publisher, “and I 
spotted it on my 
first hurried look 
round.” 

Mr. Lucas 
bought the copy- 


Then he sent a prospectus to every mess in 
the British Army—officers’ and sergeants’ — 
and, incredible as it may seem, not a single 
order was received for it. When, however, 
the picture came before the notice of the 
public it quickly made up for the Army’s 
indifference by the avidity with which it 
ordered the prints. 

Mr. Lucas has also produced many of Mr. 
Marcus Stone’s most successful 





right and had the 
plate published. 


“THE DRUMS OF THE FORE AND AFT.” 
By permission of Mr. Arthur Lucas, art publisher and owner of the Copyright. 


(Matthew Hale. 
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whose popularity is in part accounted for by 
the completeness of the story told in the 
composition, a factor on which Mr. Stone 
lays great stress, as readers of THE STRAND 
Interview already referred to will recall. 


Among the great successes published by 
Mr. Thomas McLean, of the Haymarket, a 
foremost place belongs to Sir Edwin Land- 
seer’s “ Dignity and Impudence.” This was 
one of the most successful plates ever known, 
yet the price asked for the copyright by the 
painter was only #20. Mr. McLean, how- 
ever, sent a cheque for £25. So struck was 
Sir Edwin by this that he actually wrote a 
letter of four 
pages in order to 
express his grati- 
tude for the liber- 
ality with which 
the publishers 
treated him. 
Soon after this 
Sir Edwin placed 
his affairs in the 
hands of the late 
Mr. Jacob Bell, 
of Oxford Street, 
who, later on, 
bequeathed _ his 
art collection to 
the nation. 
When the “Stag 
at Bay” was 
painted Mr. 
McLean was 
anxious to get 
the copyright of 
it, and his appli- 
cation had, there- 
fore, to go to Mr. 
Bell. Instead of 
paying £25 this 
time, however, 
Mr. Bell, who 
was a decidedly 
better business 
man than Sir Edwin; demanded 800 guineas 
for the privilege—and he got it. Mr. McLean 
had, however, no reason to regret the bargain. 

Since the early days of “ Dignity and Im- 
pudence” the artist’s proofs have appreciated 
remarkably in value. They were originally 
published at five guineas, and Mr. McLean 
took one for his own house. A friend 
paying a visit one day saw the engraving, 
admired it, and expressed a desire to have it, 
offering ten guineas for it. Mr. McLean 


Painted by) 


By permission of Mr. Thomas McLean, owner of the Copyright. 
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sold it, and some time after he actually 
bought back that same proof for #75! 

As a series, the reproductions of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s pictures have had an 
undoubted vogue. Most of them were the 
work of Samuel Cousins, R.A., who charged 
a thousand guineas for making a plate, while 
an ordinary engraver would have worked for 
a hundred guineas. “ Don’t you think it is 
a great deal?” Mr. McLean asked Mr. 
Cousins one day when they were discussing 
the terms of a proposed plate. ‘“ How would 
you like to have your hand on a piece of cold 
steel all the winter ?” complained the artist in 
reply, ignoring the direct answer. That settled 
the matter, and 
the artist got his 
usual fee. 

Not less suc- 
cessful has been 
“The Mazarin 
Library,” after 
the well-known 
painting by For- 
tuny. The ori- 
ginal work sold 
fot £600, and 
some time ago 
the purchaser 
told Mr. McLean 
that he had been 
offered and had 
refused a cheque 
for-8,000 guineas 
for it. “The 
Young Dau- 
phin,” “ Play- 
mates,” “ When 
the World was 
Young,” “ The 
Queen of Sheba’s 
Visit to King 
Solomon,” now 
the property of 
the Australian 
Government, 
and “His First 


(Sir B. Landseer, R.A. 


Birthday ” have all been great successes of 
the house which issued “ Cherry Ripe,” Sir 


John Everett Millais’s famous picture of 
childhood, for the copyright of which 1,c0o 
guineas was paid after the Graphic had 
printed some 300,000 copies of it in colour 
as a supplement to the Christmas number. 
So extraordinary was the popularity that 
Mr. McLean has had every reason to 
congratulate himself on the acumen which 
induced him to make the purchase. 





Strange Studies from Life. 


By A. Conan DovyLe. 


[7he cases dealt with in this series are studies from the actual history of crime, though occasionally names 
have been changed where their retention might cause pain to surviving relatives.] 


I.—THE 


MN the study of criminal psy- 
chology one is forced to the 
conclusion that the most dan- 
gerous of all types of mind 
is that of the inordinately 
selfish man. He is a man 

who has lost his sense of proportion. His 
own will and his own interest have blotted 
out for him the duty which he owes to the 
community. Impulsiveness, jealousy, yin- 
dictiveness are the fruitful parents of crime, 
but the insanity of selfishness is the most 
dangerous and also the most unlovely of them 
all. Sir Willoughby Patterne, the eternal type 
of all egoists, may be an amusing and harm- 
less character as long as things 
go well with him, but let 
him be thwarted—let thé thing 
which he desires be withheld 
from him, and the most mon- 
strous results may follow. 
Huxley has said that a man in 
this life is for ever playing 
a game with an unseen oppo- 
nent, who only makes his pre- 
sence felt by exacting a penalty 
every time one makes a mistake 
in the game. ‘The player who 
makes the mistake of selfish- 
ness may have a terrible forfeit 
to pay — but the unaccount- 
able thing in the rules is that 
some, who are only spectators 
of his game, may have to help 
him in the paying. Read the 
story of William Godfrey 
Youngman, and see how diffi- 
cult it is to understand the 
rules under which these penal- 
ties are exacted. Learn also 
from it that selfishness is no 
harmless peccadillo, but that 
it is an evil root from which 
the most monstrous growths 
may spring. 

About forty miles to the 
south of London, and close to 
the rather passé watering-place 
of Tunbridge Wells, there lies 
the little townlet of Wad- 
hurst. It is situated within 


HOLOCAUST 


OF MANOR PLACE. 


the borders of Sussex at a point which is 
close to the confines of Kent. The country 
is arich pastoral one and the farmers are a 
flourishing race, for they are near enough 
to the Metropolis to take advantage of its 
mighty appetite. Among these farmers 
there lived in the year 1860 one Streeter, 
the master of a small homestead and the 
father of a fair daughter, Mary Wells 
Streeter. Mary was a strong, robust girl, 


some twenty years of age, skilled in all 
country work, and with some knowledge also 
of the town, for she had friends up there, and 
above all she had one friend, a young man of 
twenty-five, whom she had met upon one of 


‘HER BUNDLE OF LOVE-LETTERS UPON HER LAP.” 
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her occasional visits, and who had admired 
her so that he had actually come down to 
Wadhurst after her, and had spent a night 
under her father’s roof. The father had 
expressed no disapprobation of the suitor, a 
brisk, masterful young fellow, a little vague 
in his description of his own occupation and 
prospects, but an excellent fireside com- 
panion. And so it came about that the 
deep, town-bred William Godfrey Youngman 
became engaged to the simple, country-bred 
Mary Wells Streeter, William knowing all 
about Mary, but Mary very little about 
William. 

July the 29th of that year fell upon a 
Sunday, and Mary sat in the afternoon in 
the window of the farm-house parlour, with 
her bundle of love-letters upon her lap, read- 
ing them again and yet again. Outside was 
the little square of green lawn, fringed with 
the homely luxuriance of an English country 
garden, the high hollyhocks, the huge 
nodding sunflowers, the bushes of fuchsia, 
and ‘the fragrant clumps of sweet William. 
Through the open lattice came the faint, 
delicate scent of the lilac and the long, low 
droning of the bees. The farmer had lain 


down to the plethoric sleep .of the Sunday 
afternoon, and Mary had the room to her- 


self. There were fifteen love-letters in all : 
some shorter, some longer, some wholly 
delightful, some with scattered business allu- 
sions, which made her wrinkle her pretty 
brows. There was this matter of the 
insurance, for example, which had cost her 
lover so much anxiety until she had settled it. 
No doubt he knew more of the world than 
she, but still it was strange that she, so young 
and so hale, should be asked and again 
asked to prepare herself for death. Even in 
the flush of her love those scattered words 
struck a chill to her heart. “ Dearest girl,” 
he had written, “I have filled up the paper 
now, and took it to the life insurance office, 
and they will write to Mrs. James Bone to-day 
to get an answer on Saturday. So you can 
go to the office with me before two o’clock on 
Monday.” And then again, only two days 
later, he had begun his letter : “You promised 
me faithfully over and over again, and I 
expect you to keep your promise, that you 
would be mine, and that your friends would 
not know it until we were married ; but now, 
dearest Mary, if you will only let Mrs. James 
Bone write to the insurance office at once 
and go with me to have your life insured on 
Monday morning next!” So ran the extracts 
from the letters, and they perplexed Mary as 
she read them. But it was all over now, and 
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he should mingle business no longer with 
his love, for she had yielded to his whim, 
and the insurance for £100 had been duly 
effected. It had cost her a quarterly pay- 
ment of ros. 4d., but it had seemed to please 
him, and so she would think of it no more. 
There was a click of the garden-gate, and 
looking up she saw the porter from the station 
coming up the path with a note in his hand. 
Seeing her at the window he handed it in and 
departed, slily smiling, a curious messenger 
of Cupid in his corduroys and clumping 
boots—a messenger of a grimmer god than 
Cupid, had he but known it. She had 
eagerly torn it open, and this was the message 
that she read :— 
“16, Manor Place, Newington, S.E. 
“ Saturday night, July 28th. 
“My BELOVED Po.LLy,—I have posted one 
letter to you this afternoon, but I find that I 
shall not have to go to Brighton to-morrow as 
I have had a letter from there with what I 
wanted inside of it, so, my dear girl, I have 
quite settled my business now and I am quite 
ready to see you now, therefore I send this 
letter to you. I will send this to London 
Bridge Station to-morrow morning by 6.30 
o'clock and get the guard to take it to Wad- 
hurst Station, to give it to the porter there, who 
will take it to your place. I can only give 
the guard something, so you can give the 
man who brings this a small sum. I shall 
expect to see you, my dear girl, on Monday 
morning by the first train. I will await your 
coming at London Bridge Station. I know 
the time the train arrives—a quarter to ten 
o'clock. I have promised to go to my 
uncle’s to-morrow, so I cannot come down ; 
but I will go with you home on Monday 
night or first thing Tuesday morning, and so 
return here again Tuesday night, to be ready 
to go anywhere on Wednesday; but you 
know all that I have told you, and I now 
expect that you will come up on Monday 
morning, when I shall be able to manage 
things as 1 expect to do. Excuse more now, 
my dearest Mary. I shall now go to bed to 
be up early to-morrow to take this letter. 
Bring or burn all your letters, my dear girl. 
Do not forget; and with kind love and 
respects to all I now sum up, awaiting to 
see you Monday morning a quarter to ten 
o’clock.—-Believe, me, ever your loving, affec- 
tionate, 
“WILLIAM GODFREY YOUNGMAN.” 
A very pressing invitation this to a merry 
day in town ; but there were certainly some 
curious phrases in it. What did he mean by 
saying that he would manage things as he 
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expected to do? And why should she burn 
or bring her love-letters? ‘There, at least, 
she was determined to disobey this masterful 
suitor who always “expected” in so authori- 
tative a fashion that she would do this or 
that. Her letters were much too precious to 
be disposed of in this off-hand fashion. She 
packed them back, sixteen of them now, into 
the little tin box in which she kept her simple 
treasures, and then ran to meet her father, 
whose step she heard upon the stairs, to tell 
him of her invitation and the treat which 
awaited her to-morrow. 

At a quarter to ten next morning William 
Godfrey Youngman was waiting upon the 
platform of London 
Bridge Station to meet 
the Wadhurst train which 
was bringing his sweet- 
heart up to town. No 
observer glancing down 
the straggling «line of 
loiterers would have 
picked him out as the 
man whose name and 
odious fame would before 
another day was passed 
be household words to 
all the three million 
dwellers in London. In 
person he was of a 
goodly height and build, 
but commonplace in his 
appearance, and with a 
character which was only 
saved from insignificance 
through the colossal 
selfishness, tainted with 
insanity, which made 
him conceive that all 
things should bend be 
fore his needs and will. 
So distorted was his out- 
look that it even seemed 
to him that if he wished 
people to be deceived 
they must be deceived, 
and that the weakest 
device or excuse, if it 
came from him, would 
pass unquestioned. He had been a journey- 
man tailor, as his father was before him, but 
aspiring beyond this, he had sought and ob 
tained a situation as footman to Dr. Duncan, 
of Covent Garden. Here he had served 
with credit for some time, but had finally _re- 
signed his post and had returned to his father’s 
house, where for some time he had been 
living upon the hospitality of his hard-worked 
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parents. He had talked vaguely of going 
into farming, and it was doubtless his short 
experience of Wadhurst with its sweet-smell- 
ing kine and Sussex breezes which had put 
the notion into his Cockney head. 

But now the train rolls in, and there at a 
third-class window is Mary Streeter with her 
pink country cheeks, the pinker at the sight 
of her waiting lover. He takes her bag and 
they walk down the platform together 
amongst the crinolined women and _ baggy- 
trousered men whose pictures make the 
London of this date more strange to us than 
that of last century. He lives at Walworth, 
in South London, and a straw-strewn omni- 
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“THEY WALKED DOWN THE PLATFORM 
TOGETHER.” 


bus outside the station conveys them almost 
to the door. It was eleven o’clock when 
they arrived at Manor Place, where Young- 
man’s family resided. 

The household arrangements at Manor 
Place were peculiar. The architect having 
not yet evolved the flat in England, the 
people had attained the same result in 
another fashion. The tenant of a two-storied 
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house resided upon the ground-floor, and 
then sub-let his first and Second floors to 
other families. Thus, in the present instance, 
Mr. James Bevan occupied the ground, Mr. 
and Mrs. Beard the first, and the Youngman 
family the second, of the various floors of 
No. 16, Manor 
Place. The 
ceilings were 
thin and the 
stairs were in 
common, so it 
may be ima- 
gined that each 
family took a 
lively interest 
in the doings of 
its neighbour. 
Thus Mr. and 
Mrs. Beard of 
the first - floor 
were well aware 
that young 
Youngman had 
brought his 
sweetheart 
home, and were 
even able 
half- 


through 
closed doors to 
catch a glimpse 
of her, and to 
report that his 
mannertowards 


her was affec- 
tionate. 

It was not a 
very large family 
to which he 
introduced her. 
The father de- 
parted to his 
tailoring at five 
o’clock every 
morning and 
returned at ten at night. 
There remained only the 
mother, a_ kindly, anxious, 
hard - working woman, and 
two younger sons aged 
eleven and seven. At eleven 
o'clock the boys were at 
school and the mother alone. 
She welcomed her country visitor, eyeing her 
meanwhile and summing her up as a mother 
would do when first she met the woman 
whom her son was likely to marry. They 
dined together, and then the two set forth to 
see something of the sights of London. 


“SHE SAT IN THE CROWDED PIT WITH 
HER SILENT LOVER AT HER SIDE.” 
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No record has been left of what the 
amusements were to which this singular 
couple turned: he with a savage, unrelenting 
purpose in his heart; she wondering at his 
abstracted manner, and chattering country 
gossip with the shadow of death already 

gathering 
thickly over 
her. One little 
incident has 
survived. One 
Edward Spicer, 
a bluff, out- 
spoken _ publi- 
can who kept 
the Green 
Dragon in Ber- 
mondseyStreet, 
knew Mary 
Streeter and 
her father. The 
couple called 
together at the 
inn, and Mary 
presented her 
lover. We have 
no means of 
knowing what 
repellent look 
mine host may 
have observed 
in the young 
man’s face, or 
what malign 
trait he may 
have detected 
in his charac- 
ter, but he drew 
the girl aside 
and _ whispered 
that it was 
better for her 
to take a rope 
and hang her- 
self in his skittle-alley 
than to marry such a 
man as that—a warning 
which seems to have 
met the same fate as 
most other warnings re- 
ceived by maidens of 
their lovers. In the 
evening they went to the 
theatre together to see one of Macready’s tra- 
gedies. How could she know as she sat in the 
crowded pit, with her silent lover at her side, 
that her own tragedy was far grimmer than any 
upon the stage? It was eleven o’clock before 
they were back once more at Manor Place. 
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The hard-working tailor had now returned, 
and the household all supped together. Then 
they had to be divided for the night between 
the two bedrooms, which were all the family 
possessed. The mother, Mary, and the boy 
of seven occupied the front one. The father 
slept on his own board in the back one, and 
in a bed beside him lay the young man and 
the boy of eleven. So they settled down 
to sleep as commonplace a family as any in 
London, with little thought that within a 
day the attention of all the great city would 
be centred upon those two dingy rooms and 
upon the fates of their inmates. 

The father woke in the very early hours, 
and saw in the dim light of the dawn the 
tall figure of his son standing in white beside 
his bed. To some sleepy remark that he 
was stirring early the youth muttered an 
excuse and lay down once more. At five 
the tailor rose to his endless task, and at 
twenty minutes past he went down the stair 
and closed the hall door behind him. So 
passed away the only witness, and all that 
remains is conjecture and circumstantial 
evidence. No one will ever know the exact 
details of what occurred, and for the purpose 
of the chronicler it is as well, for such details 


will not bear to be too critically examined. 
The motives and mind of the murderer are 
of perennial interest to every student of 


human nature, but the vile record of his 
actual brutality may be allowed to pass away 
when the ends of justice have once been 
served by their recital. 

I haye said that on the floor under the 
Youngmans there lived a couple named 
Beard. At half-past five, a little after the 
time when the tailor had closed the hall door 
behind him, Mrs. Beard was disturped by a 
sound which she took to be from children 
running up and down and playing. There 
was a light patter of feet on the floor above. 
But as she listened it struck her that there 
was something unusual in this romping at so 
early an hour, so she nudged her husband 
and asked him for his opinion. Then, as 
the two sat up in bed, straining their ears, 
there came from above them a gasping cry 
and the dull, soft thud of a falling body. 
Beard sprang out of bed and rushed upstairs 
until his head came upon the level of the 
Youngmans’ landing. He saw enough to 
send him shrieking down to Mr. Bevan upon 
the ground-floor. “For God’s sake, come 
here! There is murder !” he roared, fumbling 
with his shaking fingers at the handle of the 
landlord’s bedroom. 

His summons did not find the landlord 
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entirely unprepared. That ill-boding thud 
had been loud’ enough to reach his ears. 
He sprang palpitating from his bed, and the 
two men in their nightdresses ascended the 
creaking staircase, their frightened faces lit 
up by the blaze of golden sunlight of a July 
morning. Again they do not seem to have 
got farther than the point from which they 
could see the landing. That confused huddle 
of white-clad figures littered over the passage, 
with those glaring smears and blotches, were 
more than their nerves could stand. They 
could count three lying there, stark dead 
upon the landing. And there was someone 
moving in the bedroom. It was coming 
towards them. With horror-dilated eyes they 
saw William Godfrey Youngman framed in 
the open doorway, his white nightdress 
brilliant with ghastly streaks and the sleeve 
hanging torn over his hand. 

“Mr. Beard,” he cried, when he saw the 
two bloodless faces upon the stairs, “for 
God’s sake fetch a surgeon! I believe there 
is some alive yet!” Then, as they turned 
and ran down stairs again, he cailed after 
them the singular explanation to which he 
ever afterwards adhered. ‘“ My mother has 
done all this,” he cried ; “she murdered my 
two brothers and my sweetheart, and I in 
self-defence believe that I have murdered 
her.” 

The two men did not stop to discuss the 
question with him. They had both rushed 
to their rooms and huddled on some clothes. 
Then they ran out of the house in search 
of a surgeon and a policeman, leaving Young- 
man still standing on the stair repeating his 
strange explanation. How sweet the morn- 
ing air must have seemed to them when they 
were once clear of the accursed house, and 
how the honest milkmen, with their swinging 
tins, must have stared at those two rushing 
and dishevelled figures. But they had not 
far to go. John Varney, of P Division, as 
solid and unimaginative as the law which he 
represents, was standing at the street corner, 
and he came clumping back with reassuring 
slowness and dignity. 

“Oh, policeman, here is a sight! What 
shall I do?” cried Youngman, as he saw the 
glazed official hat coming up the stair. 

Constable Varney is not shaken by that 
horrid cluster of death. His advice is 
practical and to the point. 

“Go and dress yourself !” said he. 

“T struck my mother, but it was in self- 
defence,” cried the other. “Would you not 
have done the same? It is the law.” 

Constable Varney is not to be drawn into 
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giving a legal opinion, but he is quite con- 
vinced that the best thing for Youngman to 
do is to put on some clothes. 

And now a crowd had begun to assemble 
in the street, and another policeman and an 
inspector had arrived. It was clear that, 
whether Youngman’s story was correct or not, 
he was a self-confessed homicide, and that 
the law must hold her grip of him. But 
when a dagger-shaped knife, splintered by 
the force of repeated blows, was found upon 
the floor, and Youngman had to confess 
that it belonged to him; when also it was 
observed that ferocious strength and energy 
were needed to produce the wounds inflicted, 
it became increasingly evident that, instead 
of being a mere victim of circumstances, 
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The horror and the apparent purposeless- 
ness of the deed roused public excitement and 
indignation to the highest pitch. The miser- 
able sum for which poor Mary was insured 
appeared to be the sole motive of the crime ; 
the prisoner’s eagerness to have the business 
concluded, and his desire to have the letters 
destroyed in which he had urged it, forming 
the strongest evidence against him. At the 
same time, his calm assumption that things 
would be arranged as he wished them to 
be, and that the Argus Insurance Office 
would pay over the money to one who 
was neither husband nor relative of the 


deceased, pointed to an ignorance of the ways 
of business or a belief in his own powers of 
managing, which in either case resembled 


“HIS FATHER VISITED HIM.” 


this man was one of the criminals of a 
century. . But all evidence must be circum- 
stantial, for mother, sweetheart, brothers— 
the mouths of all were closed in the one 


indiscriminate butchery. 
Vol. xxi,—33. 


insanity. When in addition it came out at 
the trial that the family was sodden with 
lunacy upon both sides, that the wife’s mother 
and the husband’s brother were in asylums, 
and that the husband’s father had been in an 
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asylum, but had become “ tolerably sensible” 
before his death, it is doubtful whether the 
case should not have been judged upon 
medical rather than upon criminal grounds. 
In these more scientific and more humani- 
tarian days it is perhaps doubtful whether 
Youngman would have been hanged, but 
there was never any doubt as to his fate in 
1860. 

The trial came off at the Central Criminal 
Court upon August 16th before Mr. Justice 
Williams. Few fresh details came out, save 
that the knife had been in prisoner’s posses- 
sion for some time. He had exhibited it 
once in a bar, upon which a_ bystander, 
with the good British love of law and order, 
had remarked that that was not a fit knife for 
any man to carry. 

“Anybody,” said Youngman, in reply, 
“has the right to carry such a knife if he 
thinks proper in his own defence.” 

Perhaps the objector did not realize how near 
he may have been at that moment to getting 
its point between his ribs. Nothing serious 
against the prisoner’s previous character came 
out at the trial, and he adhered steadfastly to 
his own account of the tragedy. In summing 
up, however, Justice Williams pointed out 
that if the prisoner’s story were true it meant 
that he had disarmed his mother and got 
possession of the knife. What necessity was 
there, then, for him to kill her—and why 
should he deal her repeated wounds? This 
argument, and the fact that there were no 
stains upon the hands of the mother, pre- 
vailed with the jury, and sentence was duly 
passed upon the prisoner. 

Youngman had shown an unmoved de- 
meanour in the dock, but he gave signs of 
an irritable, and occasionally of a violent, 
temper in prison. His father visited him, 
and the prisoner burst instantly into fierce 
reproaches against his treatment of his 
family—reproaches for which there seem to 
have been no justification. Another thing 
which appeared to have galled him to the 
quick was the remark of the publican, which 
first reached his ears at the trial, to the effect 
that Mary had better hang herself in the 
skittle-yard than marry such a man. His 
self-esteem, the strongest trait in his nature, 
was cruelly wounded by such a speech. 

“Only one thing I wish,” he cried, 
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furiously, “that I could get hold of this 
man Spicer, for I would strike his head off.” 
The unnatural and bloodthirsty character of 
the threat is characteristic of the homicidal 
maniac. “ Do you suppose,” he added, with 
a fine touch of vanity, “that a man of my 
determination and spirit would have heard 
these words used in my presence without 
striking the man who used them to the 
ground ?” 

But in spite of exhortation and persuasion 
he carried his secret with him to the grave. 
He never varied from the story which he had 
probably concocted before the event. 

“Do not leave the world with a lie on 
your lips,” said the chaplain, as they walked 
to the scaffold. 

“Well, if I wanted to tell a lie I would 
say that I did it,” was his retort. He 
hoped to the end with his serene self-belief 
that the story which he had put forward 
could not fail eventually to be accepted. 
Even on the scaffold he was on the alert 
for a reprieve. 

It was on the 4th of September, a little 
more than a month after the commission of 
his crime, that he was led out in front of 
Horsemonger Gaol to suffer his punishment. 
A concourse of 30,000 people, many of 


whom had waited all night, raised a brutal 


howl at his appearance. It was remarked at 
the time that it was one of the very few 
instances of capital punishment in which no 
sympathizer or philanthropist of any sort 
could be found to raise a single voice against 
the death penalty. The man died quietly 
and coolly. 

“Thank you, Mr. Jessopp,” said he to the 
chaplain, “for your great kindness. See my 
brother and take my love to him, and all at 
home.” 

And so, with the snick of a bolt and 
the jar of a rope, ended one of the most 
sanguinary, and also one of the most un- 
accountable, incidents in English criminal 
annals. ‘That the man was guilty seems to 
admit no doubt, and yet it must be confessed 
that circumstantial evidence can never be 
absolutely convincing, and that it is only the 
critical student of such cases who realizes 
how often a damning chain of evidence may, 
by some slight change, be made to bear an 
entirely different interpretation. 
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)T was now a common thing 
to see young virgins so 
trained in the study of good 
letters that they willingly set 
all other vain practices at 
naught for learning’s sake.” 

Thus wrote Mr. Udall, a famous master of 
Eton, nearly four hundred years ago, in a 
preface to a work written by the Princess 
Mary before she came to the throne. 

Between the years 1500 and 1600, indeed, 
to whatever cause attributable, there arose 
in England a perfect galaxy of women who, 
without abdicat- 


scathing, voluble denunciation from the lips 
of the woman he had ventured to insult. 

In spite of the raillery of the wits, in 
which there may just have been a soupgon 
of jealousy, the traditions of that sixteenth 
century have never been entirely lost in 
England. Neither the bright shafts of 
Moliére’s irony nor the vicious stabs of the 
little humpbacked genius of Twickenham 
could kill the movement so auspiciously 
inaugurated. ‘“ Artemisia,” who, though 
“she talks by fits of councils, classics, 
fathers, wits, reads Malebranche, Boyle, and 





ing a single one 
of the preroga- 
tives of their sex, 
rivalled, some- 
times even sur- 
passed, on their 
own ground, the 
most learned 
men of the age. 
“The times are 
topsy-turvy,”’ 
exclaimed Eras- 
mus—the most 
learned man 
who ever lived. 
“Monks now 
know nothing of 
letters, while 
women dote on 
books.” 

Good ground 
had the author 
of the “ Praise 
of Folly” for 
daughters of Sir 
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wonder. The celebrated 

Thomas More, Lady Jane 
Grey, Mary of Scotland, and Mary of 
England, Lady Burleigh, Lady Bacon, and 
many another, including the greatest of 
them all, that bright Occidental _ star, 
Queen Elizabeth, were all nearly contem- 
poraneous. 

“God’s death, my lords! I have been 
forced this day to scour up my old Latin that 
hath long lain rusting,” said the Queen, 
apologetically, to her courtiers, when, her 
fiery spirit roused by the insolent attitude of 
the King of Poland’s Ambassador, she fell 
back on the language of Cicero, as better 
suited to express the indignation that was 
boiling in her breast. The audacious envoy 
winced and blanched as he listened to the 
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Locke,” yet neglects to keep either her nails 
or her dresses clean, was never typical, but 
of the parasites that must invariably accom- 
pany every movement good or bad. A 


from 


? 


race of gentlemen Hanover, who 
liked neither “boetry” nor “ bainting” in 
man, much less Latin or Greek in woman, 
occupied the throne that had once been 
Elizabeth’s, but they, too, one after an- 
other went their way. All the time there 
was someone to carefully trim and hand 
on to trusty hands the sacred lamp, until, 
about three decades since, women students 
were for the first time admitted to attend 
lectures in Cambridge University. The 
event created furious discussion at the 
time, but, in reality, the chief point remark- 
able about it was, perhaps, that it had 
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been so long in coming to pass. Men 
had been encroaching more and more with- 
out apparent shame on woman’s domain. A 
writer on sociology in the earlier part of the 
century just ended stigmatized the ousting of 
women from drapers’ shops as one of the most 
reprehensible customs of our times. “It is 
really humiliating,” he says, “to see young 
men, in the prime of life, engaged in selling 
tapes, caps, and ribbons, and bestowing as 
much consideration on the shades and shapes 
of one of these articles as a statesman would 
on framing an Act of Parliament.” Even 
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yet, Girton and Newnham Colleges are quite 
inaccessible to slenderly -garnished purses, 
the idea that a good education must neces- 


sarily be a costly luxury dying hard in 
democratic England. 

The nation seems to be, at last, awakening 
to the conviction that it may possibly be 
living in a fool’s paradise, a fact long distress- 
ingly apparent to many not hypnotized by a 
glorious past and its idols. We have practical 
proof before our eyes of what follows the 
application of more liberal ideas, in the pro- 
sperity of men of our own race in America. 
The writer of an official report of last year 
on female education in the United States 
attributes “the phenomenal industrial pro- 
gress” of the country to the fact that “the 
men of the poorer classes have had, as a rule, 
mothers as well educated as their fathers ; 
indeed, better educated. Our commercial 
rivals,” he goes on to say, “ could, probably, 
take no one step that would so tend to place 
them on a level with American competition 
as to open to girls without distinction all 
their elementary and secondary schools for 


boys.” 
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It is interesting to see the steps by which 
the same problem has been solved in Russia, 
the Russia which inspired Elizabeth with 
such horror, when the question was mooted 
of her sojourning there; the Russia of 
which Elizabeth’s successor, James I., was so 
ignorant, that he did not even know the 
proper title of the Czar; the Russia where 
women, barely a century and a half ago, had 
less opportunity for culture than have the 
women of Turkey to-day. 

In 1861 the first formal request was made 
by a Russian woman for admission to follow 
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the medical course at a University. Contrary 
to what took place in England, the proposal 
encountered practically no opposition, either 
from the profession or the public, and by 
the following year the sight of women 
attending lectures in the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Medicine and Surgery had 
ceased to be a novelty for anyone. Since 
then the privilege has, for various reasons, 
been temporarily withdrawn once or twice, 
but the medical education of women in 
Russia is now so firmly established that one 
of the largest hospitals in St. Petersburg, 
containing more than 600 beds, has just 
been opened for the instruction of the 
students. At the beginning of 1900 there 
were 500 students attending the Women’s 
Institute of Medicine, a large proportion of 
whom look with confidence to find an outlet 
for their energies in the Asiatic provinces of 
the Empire. In 1899 a residential college 
was completed, at a cost of nearly £ 30,000, 
to accommodate 117 students. 

The first idea of founding a_ special 
University for Women, apart from the study 
of medicine, dates from 1866. It originated 
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in a circle of literary women in St. Peters- 
burg, the chief initiative being taken by Mrs. 
Konradi, the editress of an admirably con- 
ducted weekly paper Vede/ia. In May, 1868, 
a petition signed by 400 of the leading ladies 
in the capital was presented to the rector of 
the St. Petersburg University, begging for 
his aid in favour of the establishment of a 
University for Women. Not only did the 
rector give the project his hearty support at 
once, but public opinion adopted it without 
hesitation as if it had been the most natural 
proposition in the world. One of the first 
letters of congratulation received by the 
promoters from abroad was written by John 
Stuart Mill. 

A committee set about organizing the affair 
without delay. All the most eminent pro- 


fessors at the University put their services at 
the committee’s disposal, and by the end of 
a few weeks various series of lectures for 
women in literature, science, and mathematics 
were arranged and numerously attended. A 
few months later women were admitted to 
follow the lectures given in various educa- 
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tional establishments, in company with 
students of the opposite sex. In many of the 
American States the system of co-education 
of the sexes has been in operation with the 
most satisfactory results for three-quarters of 
a century, and, however galling it may be 
to male amour propre, it has actually been 
established beyond cavil that the average 
woman is intellectually slightly superior to 
the average man. 
This was not what Russian women wanted, 
lrowever ; they had set their hearts on having 
a regular separate University for Women, and 
it is noticeable that, in the United States 
also, any objections to co-education come, not 
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from men, but from women. By January, 
1870, they had so far succeeded as to have 
secured the use of certain class-rooms for 
evening lectures, and from that first year the 
students numbered over goo. The fees were 
fixed at only £2 10s. for the half-year. 
Just at the same time Girton was making 
a somewhat painful beginning with five pupils 
in a house at Hitchin. Newnham dates from 
1871. 

To return to Russia, however. After a 
lapse of a few years it became clear that, if 
the new teaching was to bear as good fruit as 
it should, some pains would have to be taken 
with its organization. The lectures were 
suspended for three years therefore, from 
1875 until 1878, when they were recom- 
menced on a different footing. There were 
three faculties—literature, science, and pure 
mathematics. Candidates for admission had 
to prove that they had finished a course of 
education at a gymnasium or its equivalent. 
The fees were now £10 annually; and within 
a year or two the revenue amounted to nearly 
£6,000, exclusively from this source. 
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The Women’s University had still no 
capital and no house it could call its own, 
the lectures being held, on sufferance only, in 
the class-rooms of a school lent for the even- 
ing by the Government. To remedy this, a 
number of sympathizers with the movement 
formed themselves into a Society for the 
Protection’ of Higher Studies for Women, 
each . member subscribing ros. annually. 
Subscriptions and donations poured into the 
hands* of the treasurer, Mrs. Barbe de 
Tarnovsky, one of the principal promoters 
of the movement from the first. First the 
Government accorded an annual subsidy of 
£300 yearly, then the Municipality of St. 
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Petersburg did the same, and at the end of 
a year or two, with no more official help than 
this, a large University for Women, costing, 
with the ground, nearly £25,000, had been 
erected in close proximity to the University 
and other principal educational establish- 
ments of the capital. 

Before she is allowed to attend the 
University the Russian girl must furnish a 
great variety of what the French term 
papiers. In addition to a certificate of 
ability, she must produce birth and baptism 
certificates, the written consent of her parents 
or guardians, several photographs of herself, 
proof that she has sufficient means to live 
decently during the continuance of her 
studies, and, finally, a testimonial as to her 
morality, which she must obtain from the 
head of the police. ‘There is no entrance 
examination, but the candidates who possess 
the best testimonials are selected first. The 
college fees amount to £10 annually, pay- 
able in two half-yearly instalments in 
advance. 

There are two faculties, the exact equiva- 
lent of those in men’s Universities : one the 
historical - philological faculty — by far the 
most popular ; the other the physical-mathe- 
matical faculty; Latin, German, French, 
theology, and choral singing are taught in 
both. 

The Government at first limited the 
number of students to 400, but the appli- 
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cations were so numerous that the maximum 
had very soon to be raised to 600, and 
subsequently increased, until last year there 
were no fewer than g6o students. It was 
stipulated by the Government that students 
must either live with their parents or with 
near relatives, or else in quarters under the 
supervision of the “Society.” Young ladies 
living free and unfettered were not to be 
tolerated, a restriction for which there are 
many very valid reasons. 

This made it naturally indispensable, if 
the University was to open to students with- 
out relatives in St. Petersburg, that lodgings 
of some kind should be provided. At first 
several houses were rented for the purpose ; 
but by 1895 a large residential building 
adjoining the University had been erected, 
at a cost of about £17,000, with accom- 
modation for eighty-five pupils. They are 
each charged £30 annually, which sum 
covers their board, lodging, lights, and wash- 
ing, just a trifle over what they actually cost. 
When the balance-sheet is made up at the end 
of the year the difference between the exact 
cost and the sum paid is returned to the 
pupils. On one occasion this amounted to 
nearly £4 each. From this it will be seen 
that £40 a year covers both the college fees 
and all other expenditure, apart from dress. 
First year’s students share a room between 
two ; senior students have a room for them- 


selves. A feature of every Russian bedroom 
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may be seen in the little pile of pillows, 
without which no Russian bed would be 
considered complete. 

The public rooms, such as the recreation- 
room and dining-room, are open both 
to resident and non-resident students. 


The latter can have any meals they may 
require at prices which are phenomenally 
low: fourpence for breakfast, sixpence for 


lunch, and sevenpence halfpenny for dinner. 

[he teaching is given, as in the Men’s 
University, exclusively by means of lectures, 
examinations being held at the end of the 
year and on the conclusion of the course of 
study, which is of three or four years’ dura- 
tion. The girls are expected to take notes 
of the lectures, and frequently, though for 
the most part 
guiltless of any 
knowledge of 
shorthand, 
acquire a dex- 
terity in the task 
that would put to 
the blush many a 
so-called reporter. 

If the final 
examination be 
passed satisfac- 
torily a certificate 
is given to testify 
to the fact, just 
as a man receives 
on terminating his 
University career. 
Neither one nor 
the other has 
degrees conferred 


ONE OF THE LECTURE-ROOMS. 
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as in England in 
exchange for 
what, to a poor 
man, may be a 
prohibitory cash 
payment. The 
Russian Univer- 
sity girl has not, 
therefore, the 
same grievance as 
her Girton sister, 
who complains 
sometimes that, 
after passing the 
same examination 
as the men, she 
is not allowed to 
purchase the right 
to use a few mys- 
terious letters 
which would look 
so well after her name. The _ intelligent 
foreigner pokes a good deal of sly fun at 
us for this national foible, just as we are 
inclined to laugh at the Frenchman who 
decorates every button-hole he can with the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour. 

The University contains a most complete 
series of laboratories, for physics, botany, 
zoology, mineralogy, physiology, and chemis- 
try. The last-named is particularly well 
fitted up, and provided with every description 
of apparatus for research. It was the gift of 
a private donor, Mrs. O. N. Roukavichnikova. 
This is but one out of many noble donations 
from Russian ladies. 

The library, which is constantly growing, 
as all libraries should, contains already over 
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24,0c0 volumes. As is the case with the 
other Universities, the Women’s University is 
allowed to procure any books or manuscripts 
it may want from abroad, without having to 
pay any import duties and without asking the 
approval of the Government censor. This, it 
need hardly be said, is a privilege most keenly 
appreciated in Russia. The three librarians 
are all women. Of the forty-seven professors, 


however, who form the principal teaching 
staff, three only are women. 

In 1897 a second residential house was 
bought for £8,000, in which forty pupils 
can be lodged, and at the present moment 
a new University building is almost com- 
pleted, the bill for 


which comes to 
£18,500. In the 
first fifteen years 
of existence the 
Society for the 
Protection of 
Higher Studies for 
Women has ex- 
pended in build- 
ings over £ 60,000. 
In one single year 
its income from 
every source has 
amounted to as 
much as £ 20,000. 

Old students are 
already to be found 
in almost every 
profession to which 
women have as yet 


access, though, 
just as is the case 
with -old Cam- 
bridge students, 
the majority of 
those obliged to 
gain their _liveli- 
hood adopt teach- 
ing of one kind 
and another. It is 
interesting to note 
that, in America, 
considerably over 
5° per cent. of 
all the teachers in 
secondary schools, 
whether public or 
private, are women: 
in speaking -of a 
* teacher, theaverage 
American _instinc- 
tively employs the feminine pronoun “ she.” 
Journalism and literature—not always synony- 
mous terms—have gained fifty-seven recruits, 
while three students have been stage-struck. 
Nearly one-half of the students have married 
either before or after the termination of their 
studies. 

The Russian Women’s University is but 
one phase of the extraordinary educational 
activity which is one of the most notice- 
able features of the Russia of the present 
day. Without a proper equipment of know- 
ledge the modern Russian, male or female, 
finds all avenues to advancement absolutely 
closed. 
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THE STUDY AND BEDROOM OF TWO STUDENTS. 
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53] VERYONE in Trinidad agreed 


that the name suited her. 
Even in her cradle the dreamy, 
wide blue eyes suggested recol- 
lections of the far-off Eastern 
flower. A few sour - faced 
Spanish survivals curled their thin lips and 
made rude remarks. But if they reached 
Mrs. Devaine she only smiled, regarding 
complacently her own unwrinkled loveliness. 
Armand Devaine was by descent a French- 
man, and had brought his wife home to his 
plantations in Trinidad from the banks of 
the Nile. Among his friends in the Western 
world none had ever known the history of 
his marriage. But in Cairo the story of his 
escape with the daughter of one of the 
wealthiest merchants had been a nine ‘days’ 
wonder. And as he was one of the richest 
sugar-planters in the West Indies the island 
accepted his lovely wife as a_ pleasant 
surprise. 

When, after the birth of Lotus, the years 
went by without giving Devaine an heir, the 
interest of everyone with a marriageable son 
centred zealously round the girl. By the 
time she had reached the age of seventeen 
Lotus Devaine was a name to conjure by. 


Between her coquetry and the adamantine 
Vol. xxi.—34. 
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refusal of her father to accept any suitor, one 
and all of her swains had a very hard time of 
it. Mrs. Devaine had been brought up in a 
habit of passive obedience, and in exchanging 
a father for a husband she merely changed 
masters. She never dreamt of questioning 
his decisions, yet she wondered more than 
once why her husband rejected so uncom- 
promisingly so many offers to all appearances 
suitable. 

The girl herself revelled in the power of it. 
Spoilt and petted from her earliest days, she 
was a very tyrant of coquetry. Yet withal 
she had the depth and intensity of her 
father’s mind, and something of his obstinacy, 
too, and in her heart was the same still 
capacity for enduring love and passion that 
had made her mother the idol of her father’s 
heart, even after twenty years of marriage. 
She was amused at the fierce frenzies of 
her lovers, the heat of their jealousies, the 
tragedy of their despairs. She had a 
dramatic mind, quaintly practical, ever 
searching the humorous side of things. The 
tropical fervours of the young men who 
wooed her fitted in so beautifully with the 
yellow glare of the sun on the drooping 
canes, with the great arched reaches of the 
cocoa-nut palms, the flaming of flowers 
whose life was measured by a week. 
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She was the more amused because, deep in 
her heart, she held the shield of a secret that 
rendered impossible the surrender of herself 
to another. Like most girls, she valued 
manly strength higher than finesse in words 
or wit in compliment, and her warm, pas- 
sionate heart had ever guarded a particular 
shrine for hero-worship. And in front of 
this shrine there had glowed for three years 
a fire of devotion for Larry Tighe, her father’s 
sub-manager. Its origin was simple enough. 

When Lotus was little over fourteen 
Larry had been sent by her father to bring 
her back from the school at San Fernando. 
The coolie rebellion was just over and .the 
roads were not over-safe. Some ten miles 
out from the town, as Larry and his charge 
were cantering gently along, they were 
suddenly surprised by a party of eight or 
nine coolies, armed with machetes and sticks. 
Mr. Devaine had taken a prominent part in 
squashing the rebellion, and a gang of 


refugees, having got word of his daughter’s 
home-coming, had determined to capture her 
and hold her to a heavy ransom. 

Larry found himself in a grave position. 
There was no mistaking the evil intentions 
of the encircling gang. 
straight, showed no help was in sight. 


The road, flat and 
On 
one side extended a half-burnt cane-brake 
offering no cover ; on the other a stretch of 
marshy flats, lined on the roadside by a few 
straggling trees. Larry’s eyes regarded the 
trees dubiously. In three minutes the coolies 
would rush them. , 

“ Quick, Miss Lotus!” he said, catching 
her bridle-rein and drawing her horse along- 
side one of the trees. “Stand on your 
saddle and climb up into the branches. 
There! Splendid!” he shouted, as the girl 
swung herself nimbly up. “ Now, take my 
revolver, and if any of them try and get up, 
don’t be afraid, but shoot straight at them. 
And for the love of Heaven, Miss Lotus, 
don’t shut your eyes when you shoot.” 

Then, shifting the thong of his loaded crop 
over his wrist, and grasping the supple cane 
lightly, he turned and rode on the coolies. 
They had watched the previous proceeding 
with surprise, and as he charged they closed 
up. Lotus, peeping through the foliage, 
with flushed face and eager, luminous eyes, 
watched him, fascinated. 

Larry had not much notion of what exactly 
he was going to do when he charged. But 
as he dashed on to the scattering group, and 
his eyes caught the gleam and whirl of the 
machetes, he swung his crop right and left, 
feeling a sweet sensation of satisfaction as it 
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thudded singing on to head or arm or 
shoulder. Then his horse gave a great 
stagger as one of the coolies deftly houghed 
it, and he was just in time, as it fell heavily 
to the ground, to leap free of its agonized 
plungings, and turn to meet the rush. He 
was facing the girl now, and she felt a thrill 
of fear as she noted the hot light in his grey 
eyes, the close, trap-like setting of his lips. 
With wild yells the coolics rushed on, 
crouching and leaping like cats. But even 
as they came the deadly crop launched out, 
swinging right and left and laying two forms 
motionless on the ground. It was enough 
for the rest. They turned and fled, scatter- 
ing in the cane-brake. 

It was with a heavy heart that Larry 
turned to put his mustang out of its misery. 
When he had finished he found Lotus at his 
side, her eyes gazing on him with a half- 
adoring directness that brought the blood to 
his cheeks and made him notice for the first 
time in his busy existence that his master’s 
daughter was bewitchingly beautiful. His 
ride home was a kind of tingling dream. 
For the girl, pleading her fear of further 
pursuit, insisted on his mounting her 
mustang, while she, riding behind, clung 
on to his waist. It was not a comfortable 
position for either of them, but they were 
both blissfully unconscious of the ridges of 
the saddle. 

From that day Lotus had given her heart 
to the gay Irishman—and, all unknowingly, 
had stolen his. Yet Larry had all the 
honour of his race and all its pride. As far 
as was possible he avoided his master’s 
daughter, telling himself that he was a “ poor 
divil” on a hundred a year, and she the 
heiress of as many thousands. Yet he had, 
too, the sanguine temperament of the Celt, 
and on all his excursions was for ever poking 
his nose into out-of-the-way places in the 
hope of finding fortune in mother-earth. 
And just about the time that Lotus was 
approaching her seventeenth birthday it was 
noticed by many that Larry had suddenly 
grown less shy of the bungalow, and that his 
manner towards Mr. Devaine was much 
more self-assured and independent than had 
hitherto been his wont. 

Mrs. Devaine, with a woman’s intuition, 
divined at once that he was in love with 
Lotus, and—what gave her more anxiety— 
that Lotus showed herself extraordinarily 
susceptible when the manager was discussed 
disparagingly. Even more desirous than her 
husband that Lotus should make a good 
marriage, she instantly acquainted him with 





her suspicions, 
and thus brought 
to a climax the 
crisis in the dis- 
posal of her 
daughter. 

Mr. Devaine’s 
action was 


promptly taken. 
He sought his 
daughter in her 


favourite nook on the veranda, when the 
balcony was shaded by a subdued blaze of 
colour from orchids and vines and hanging 
ferns. 

“ What is it, little father ?” she said, looking 
up at him lovingly. He was a handsome 
man, slender in build, with black, crisp hair, 
clean-shaven, scholarly face, prominent chin, 
long, straight nose, an inflexible curve about 
the lips, and eyes of a deep, luminous black— 
in every way a striking contrast to his 
daughter. Lotus, for all her frank love ox 
him, ever stood in no little awe of him. 
Perhaps the unswerving obedience of her 
mother to his slightest wish. had really lent 
him a somewhat despotic manner which his 
daughter grew to exaggerate, never having 
questioned it. And during the last few years 
this feeling in her had been intensified by a 
habit of moody irritability that had frequently 
fallen on him. Now, seeing his grave face 
and drawn brows, she rose and moved a 
chair towards him. 

“In a few days,” he said to her, going 
straight to the point, “ you will be seventeen. 
On that day I have arranged for your 
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betrothal to my old friend 
Roger Drayton. You will 
then accept him as your 
future husband, and your 
marriage will take place 
six months later. He isa 
rich man, and you will 
have everything to make 
you happy.” 

The girl listened to him 
with a paling face and lips 
half-parted in dumb pro- 
test. The mutinous set 
of her mouth as he finished 

brought a sort of 
wonder to his 
eyes. 

He had all the 
French idea of a 
father’s right to 
arrange the mar- 
riage of his daugh- 
ter, and never for 
a moment had it 
occurred to him 
that Lotus would 
prove untractable. 
Her very conduct 
hitherto in laugh- 
ingly supporting 
his rejection of 
suitors she had 
apparently liked 

had only served to intensify his opinion. 

“ Don’t let me have any scenes, I beg you,” 
he said, anticipating her outburst. “My 
mind is q@ite made up; everything is 
arranged ; and my will and the care I have 
had for your interests should be sufficient for 
you.” 

“But Mr. Drayton, father!” she gasped, 
an indignant look flushing her eyes. “ He is 
so old !—and so very ugly. Why, he must 
be as old as you are.” 

“Tam not aware that I am so very old,” 
he answered, stiffly, rising. “ However, the 
matter is settled, and when Drayton arrives 
I trust your common sense will have returned 
-—and your courtesy.” 

Lotus watched him stalk solemnly away, 
then, dropping into the great arm-chair, she 
curled herself up and fell into a reverie. At 
the end of half an hour her face was a little 
more flushed, and round the dimpling, 
curving lips a tender smile, half-shy, but 
wholly resolute, was playing. 

“Manana! Mafana!” she whispered, 
slowly. “To-morrow the betrothal—but 
to-day ? 
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Then she tripped gaily off in search of her 
old coolie nurse and confidante, whom all 
the world called Coco by reason of her 
resemblance to an aged paroquet. 


II. 


THe day of the betrothal came, finding 
Lotus in a mood of flippant obedience that 
taxed her father’s patience sorely. She went 
through the public betrothal ceremony with 
a mock air of roguish coquetry that made her 
mother blink and her father mutter strange 
French oaths. Drayton, however, found her 
enthralling, and Larry, who had purposely 
been invited by Devaine, witnessed the affair 
with a stolid imperturbability that utterly dis- 
counted Mrs. Devaine’s suspicions. 

Roger Drayton, however, as he stood 
behind a large palm at the doorway, watching 
Lotus bid the guests farewell after the 
déijeuner, received a sudden check to his 
bliss. 

For as Larry clasped the girl’s hand he 
distinctly saw her pass a note to him, and 
heard the words, “ Five o’clock, waterfall !” 

The suddenness of the shock took his 
breath away, and he stood for some moments 
gazing vindictively after the swinging, youthful 
figure of the Irishman. He looked at his 
watch and found it was just on four. He 
knew the waterfall well ; it was a half-hour’s 
ride, and he had just resolved to be a party 
to the rendezvous when Mr. Devaine, touching 
him on the arm, remarked, “ We'll get our 
little business over now, Drayton, if you don’t 
mind.” 

For a moment he was tempte@ to recount 
what had passed, but he thought better of it. 
He was of a suspicious nature, and he 
thought he could manage a little eaves- 
dropping without Devaine’s assistance. He 
followed his friend into his study, and, 
with ill-concealed impatience, listened to the 
planter’s prosings over the day’s events. 

He was a small, corpulent man, with a 
hard, legal-looking face, rather thick lips, 
round, bald skull, a short nose, and large, 
fierce moustache. His eyes were small, 
keen, and shifty as a ferret’s, and in manner 
he had all the aggressive pomposity of a 
successful insurance agent. He had long 
discarded sugar for cacao, with the result 
that while his neighbours were being ruined 
he was making money, and lending it at 
heavy interest to meet their needs. Yet he 
came of one of the oldest families in the 
island, and in his way was a genial enough 
companion. Being shrewd, he had never 
disturbed Mr. Devaine’s egoistic complacency 
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of superiority. Consequently the latter liked 
him, and when year after year the price of 
sugar fell and new economizing engines 
became a vital necessity, Devaine had 
accepted the other’s proffered loans with 
the easy assurance of a spendthrift receiving 
an advance from a Jew, never dreaming that 
the Jew would have the logical impertinence 
of considering him a fool. In this way, 
little by little, Devaine’s whole estates had 
glided under mortgage, till he found, by the 
time Lotus was fifteen, that he owed Drayton 
some forty thousand pounds, with practically 
no chance of ever being able to do more 
than pay the interest. 

It was then that Drayton suggested that 
an alliance would unite the estates, cancel 
the bonds, and put his daughter in the 
position she had a right to expect. 
Devaine did not like it at first, but two bad 
seasons and the constant recurrence of the 
idea accustomed him to the thought of it. 
He felt a considerable delicacy, however, in 
approaching the subject this afternoon, and 
for a long time beat about the bush. 

Drayton, however, was finely unconscious 
of such susceptibility. He had bought Lotus 
and looked to pay the price, and being no 
niggard considered he had his bargain. 

“You want to speak about the mortgages, 
man!” he said, bluntly, at length. “ Well, 
I'll send them up to my lawyer this week, 
and you can tie them on to your girl as fast 
as you like. I’m not the man to doa thing 
half-way. And now I’m off for a ride. I 
saw your daughter go off a while ago, and | 
may as well do a bit of courting, now every- 
thing’s above-ooard.” 

Devaine had, however, kept him a long 
time, and it was after five before his horse 
was brought round. 

The planter’s estates were large, extending 
almost from the sea some three miles inland 
to a spur of broken hills, thickly wooded, in 
the east. The road to the hills lay between 
the sugar-canes, which stretched away to the 
left, and the long avenues of cocoa-nut palms, 
which made on the right a pleasant contrast. 
The road was very sandy, the glare of the 
sun coppery and oppressive, and Drayton 
had drunk many healths that day. By the 
time he reached the hills he was irritable, 
and inclined to be‘aggressive. 

Meanwhile Larry and Lotus had been 
having a cool talk in the shade at the foot of 
a silvery fall of water—that, blue, sparkling, 
and tinkling, made a pleasant undertone of 
music as it fell into a fair-sized pool and 
trickled slowly away into the forest depths. 
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For two days before, as Larry had been 
sitting at the door of his hut, he had been 
startled by the sudden appearance of a 
coolie-woman whom he at once recognised 
as Coco, Lotus’s nurse. 

She approached him mysteriously, salaam- 
ing with one hand, with the other holding 
her mouth. 

“The sahib,” she said, as she arrived 
close to him; “the sahib thinks much of 
love ?” 

She was a wizened, curious old woman, 
with deep, burning eyes, wrinkled face, 
hooked nose and chin, and in her linen 
garb and bright-coloured shawl and _ pro- 
fusion of silver bangles she made a quaint, 
half-mad picture in the dim light. 

Larry laughed genially, striving to rebut 
the sudden tingling at his heart. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “Coco! But why 
do you ask?” 

“There is a mem-sahib,” replied the old 
woman, “who also thinks much of love 


when she sits all alone and sighing under 
the trees where the waters fall.” 

“When does she sit there ?” said Larry, 
his eyes shining and his heart thumping now 
imperiously. 

“When the dawn has not yet dried the 
dew,” replied Lotus’s nurse, and then, with- 


out another word, glided away. 

But it had been enough, and the next 
morning he had found Lotus by the water- 
fall—a shy, half-ashamed look in her eyes, 
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but an air of sweet expectancy about her 
timid greeting that changed to one of wholly 
blushing surrender before the impulsive 
ardour of his wooing. 

It had taken Larry some time to persuade 
the girl into going through the semblance of 
a betrothal to Drayton. But he at length 
prevailed. 

“Sure, darling,” he had said, “it is just 
buying you, he is. Not that he wouldn’t, 
the beast, be glad to have you for nothing. 
But he has your father under his thumb, 
and he dare not say ‘ no.’” 

The suggestion of being sold roused Lotus 
to a fierce revolt, and she gave in, relying on 
Larry’s promise to her. For he had said to 
her, “The very day of the betrothal, my 
darling, I will have the money and pay off 
those same mortgages myself. No! I won't 
tell you a word about it till then—but my 
luck’s turned at last, and it'll not be a poor 
man you'll wed.” 

When Larry met her at the tryst he was as 
good as his word. She listened with breath- 
less interest as the manager told her how, 
nearly twelve months ago, he had stumbled 
on an almost land-locked cove whose waters, 
heavy and glistening with oil, had attracted 
his attention. After a minute search he had 
borrowed from Mr. Devaine enough money 
to buy up the surrounding land, experts had 
confirmed his suspicions, and the day before 
he had sold his land, which was literally 
soaked with petroleum, to a company, and 
had £75,000 now 
in the bank at 
San Fernando. 

In the blissful 
content of the 
news the two 
were sitting on 
the trunk of a 
great tree, gazing 
silently into the 
pool. Larry’s arm 
was round the 
girl’s waist, her 
face was resting 
on his shoulder, 
upturned in a 
fearless gaze of 
worship. Roger 
Drayton, picking 
his way stealthily 
through the 
bushes, stood ar- 
rested at the sight. 
Naturally it did 
not seem to him 
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that the two made a delightfully Arcadian 
picture. Yet they were perfectly suited. 

Larry was a long, supple-limbed, square- 
shouldered Celt, with a true Hibernian face, 
oval, quizzical, serious, with a wide, laughing 
mouth, deep, quick grey eyes, and hair of a 
crisp, tawny yellow. With his white coat 
buttoned to the throat, his half-tops and 
spurs, his topee pushed back from the brow, 
he looked more like an Indian cavalry officer 
taking it easy than a hard-worked sugar- 
overseer. 

And Lotus certainly was sufficient excuse 
for his idling. Her eyes were of that deep 
velvety blue which in the sunlight seems 
violet, at night sloe-black. Her face was of 
that round contour, so soft, fugitive, and 
bewitching, which is the chief beauty of the 
fairest Eastern girls. A small, rather imper- 
tinent, nose; lips that in the drawing of a 
breath could be at once mocking, seductive, 
languorous, and mutinous, or as now, with 
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“HE HURLED HIM STRAIGHT INTO THE CENTRE 
OF THE POOL.” 


their pretty scarlet curves rippling to a smile 
of utter content ; tiny, shell-like ears ; a mass 
of red-gold hair waving back from a brow 
white and broad, and gathered in a knot low 
on the neck; a form slender, girlish, but 
exquisitely moulded, with the tiniest of hands 
and feet ; a frock of delicate clinging white, 
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distractingly low at the round, smooth throat : 
this form and that face nestling into the per- 
vading embrace of the Irishman: such was 
the picture that Roger Drayton looked upon 
from his covert in the jungle. 

Not for long, however! His sense of 
possession had ever been keen. With a yell 
he dashed forward, and before Larry could 
recover his surprise he had sent him hurling 
backwards over the log. Next moment he 
had seized Lotus by the wrist. 

“You'll come home with me,” he said, in 
a grimly snarling tone. “We'll see what 
your father says to my promised wife philan- 
dering with a penniless jackanapes like that. 
I’ll cure you of that, my mistress, when we’re 
married.” 

“Larry!” called Lotus. “Larry! Don’t 
you see he is hurting my wrists horribly?” 

Larry had just picked himself up, and was 
staring somewhat stupidly at the two. The 
words electrified him, however. With a 

bound he cleared the tree, and, as 
Drayton, with uplifted crop, turned to 
meet him, Larry dived under the blow, 
caught the man by his capacious middle, 
and, swinging him clear above his head, 
hurled him straight and plumb into the 
centre of the pool. 

Lotus, frightened, 
clung trembling on 
to his arm. 

“Oh, Larry,” she 
said, ‘‘have you 
killed him ?” 

“Devil a_ bit!” 
replied Larry, with 
agrin. ‘ He could 
never drown with 
his circumference.” 

They waited till 
they saw Drayton 
floundering to the 
bank. His bald 
head, with its few 
erect hairs, his 
spluttering expres- 
sion of impotent, 
uncomfortable male- 
volence, his fierce 
eyes blinking and 
winking _ furiously, 

and, above all, the ludicrous wobbling of his 
body as he struck out for the side, were too 
much for the gravity of the girl. 

Larry only grinned. He was_ rather 
ashamed of himself and sorry for Drayton. 
But Lotus went into peals of uncontrollable 
laughter. 





LOTUS. 


“The ugly duckling!” she gasped. “Isn't 
he funny ?” 

Her merriment was checked, however, as 
Drayton, reaching the bank, gave them a look 
of menace that for all his ridiculous appear- 
ance struck sudden fear to the girl’s heart. 

He regarded them, silently, a few moments, 
then in a strained, rasping voice, hoarse with 
the passion of outraged vanity, he said to 
Lotus :— 

“If your father could give with you a 
hundred sovereigns to each hair of your 
empty head I would not take you now. But 
I'll make you and yours repent this day’s 
work. And when you and your dainty 
mother and vain peacock of a father are out 
in the street 

“ Clear!” interrupted Larry, sharply, with 
an imperative gesture. 

Drayton gave him a malignant glance, 
swung on his heel, and disappeared into the 
bush. 

III. 
WHEN, an hour later, Larry and Lotus 
entered the bungalow it was with no little 
trepidation, in spite of their heroic resolves. 
They did not become more reassured by 
meeting Mrs. Devaine crossing the long 


dining-room on her way from her husband’s 
study. “Oh, Lotus,” she said, tearfully, “ you 


have ruined your father. He is waiting for 
you—you had better go in.” 

“Wait for me, darling,” said Larry, 
suddenly, and dived in alone. The inter- 
view was a long one. It began stormily, as 
Lotus could hear; then she heard Larry’s 
voice, excited and rich in brogue. 

“Wad you give your daughter, sorr, to a 
man who called you yourself a vain peacock, 
and took hould of the swate child’s wrists 
like an eliphant trying to tear up a tree with 
both its hands, whatever ? ” 

After this eloquent outburst the voices 
lowered, and Lotus heard no more. But 
within half an hour Larry and Mr. Devaine 
emerged from that door arm-in-arm, Larry 
having much that air of complacent mastery 
of the man who leads round the bear at the 
Zoo. 

“Lotus, me darlin’,” he said, “ your father 
has consented, and you may embrace us 
both, beginning with meself.” 

Then, as Devaine, with a smile and a nod, 
passed on, leaving the two alone, Larry: burst 
out again :— 

“Such a job as I had of it. with him. 
Buther wouldn’t melt in his mouth till he 
heard Drayton had called him a vain pea- 
cock. Then he got very red and began to 
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listen, and when I showed him my bank- 
book he dropped the misther and called me 
Larry. And when I tould him how I would 
pay off the mortgages he was fatherly as a 
hen over a basket of eggs. But thin he went 
all pale and pulled out a note. Now what 
do you think that blackguard Drayton has 
done? It appears your father never bothered 
to pay the last interest of the mortgage, and 
your father has lost his right to redeem. 
That old Jew can foreclose at any blessed 
minit, and has written a note to say he'll 
send his solicitors down in two or three days 
to take possession.” 

“Oh, Larry, shall we really be turned out ?” 
cried Lotus. 

“Your father thinks so,” he replied ; “ but 
I have got a notion of how I can make that 
fellow sell me the mortgages. I have all the 
particulars here, and I am off to San Fernando 
straight away.” 

It was late that night when Larry arrived 
in the township and sought the house of 
Devaine’s solicitor. From him he learnt 
that Drayton could undoubtedly take pos- 
session of Devaine’s estate, and, so aided, 
utterly beggar him. 

“He will never consent to sell now,” said 
the lawyer, after hearing the account of all 
that had happened. 

“ There is persuasion and persuasion,” said 
Larry, oracularly. ‘ Anyhow, just draw me 
a regular release of all these mortgages in 
proper form and a receipt for the money.” 

“You will have to be quick if you are 
going to catch Drayton to-morrow,” said the 
solicitor, as he parted from Larry an hour 
later. ‘His lawyer sent round to me 
to-night to ask me to confer with him and 
his client to-morrow at ten. I daresay he'll 
be bringing up the deeds.” 

“Thanks,” said Larry, cheerfully, “I’m 
not intending to lose any time.” 

He knew the way to Drayton’s estate, 
and, taking it, rode hard for a couple of 
hours. ‘Then, leaving Devaine’s plantations 
to the left, he followed the road on to the 
beach. After passing along this for nearly a 
mile he dismounted, tethered his horse, and 
looked carefully around. For a mile either 
way he commanded a perfect view of a flat, 
mud-coloured beach: on one side the sea 
oily and sluggish, on the other a brake of 
reed and tangled bush and bog. About 
twenty yards from this brake a number of 
large white boulders marked the limits of a 
deadly, bottomless quicksand, which ran out 
to nearly low-water mark. 

Larry regarded these stones carefully. No 
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He knew perfectly well that in an hour’s 
time, should no help arrive, no trace of him 
would be left. As a last hope he let himself 
glide gently off his horse and made a dash 
for the firm ground. It was no good. At 
the third step he stuck. He felt an irritable 

sense of mortification as he saw his 
horse, released of its load, with a 
valiant effort gather itself together, 
buck, twist, and with a bound scramble 





“LARGE WHITE BOULDERS MARKED THE LIMITS OF A 
DEADLY, BOTTOMLESS QUICKSAND.” 


one used that path save Drayton or the 


whites staying with him. The natives had a 
holy horror of it. Then for a few minutes 
Larry went to work, and moved the corner 
stone of the row which marked that border 
to which Roger Drayton must approach ten 


yards farther out to sea. He then dis- 
appeared into the bush, and in two hours 
reappeared dragging after him six or seven 
bamboo saplings whose length could easily 
cover the angle Drayton would probably cross. 
Ky the time he had arranged everything to his 
satisfaction the dawn was breaking. A dip 
into the sea refreshed him, and then, per- 
ceiving in the distance the figure of a 
horseman advancing, he crouched low behind 
a boulder and watched. 

Drayton rode straight for the stone nearest 
the brake of bush, utterly unsuspecting. For 
a moment the speed of his horse carried him 
well into the dangerous sands before he 
noticed it. He was busy reading, and it was 
not till he heard the thud and wrenching 
squish of the horse’s hoofs as it attempted to 
drag its feet free of the sucking sand that he 
realized what had happened. He glanced 
round wildly, helplessly. Not a soul was in 
sight—nothing save the long green roll of 
the sea, the sickly, sweet smell of the swamps, 
the “ suck-suck ” of the sand, and the strong 
tremors of the panting horse. 


into safety. 

Suddenly, as though starting from 
the earth, a man appeared, drawing 
after him a bundle of bamboos, 
lashed raft-wise. As he approached 
nearer Drayton recognised him as 
Larry Tighe, and yelled aloud in 
sheer relief. 

“Thank God you've turned up so 
luckily,” he cried, as the other stood 
on firm ground ten paces away. 

“Tt is lucky,” replied Larry, laconically, 
and sitting on the sand he began to load his 
pipe. 

“What the deuce are you doing, man?” 
yelled Drayton. “ Run the bamboos across. 
Can’t you see I’m sinking ?” 

“ Perfectly! I want a little conversation 
with you!” replied Larry, and taking no 
notice of the others blasphemous and 
frenzied comments he pulled out: from his 
pocket a fountain pen and a_ packet of 
papers. 

“See these?” he went on, phlegmatically, 
with stony disregard of the other’s dumb look 
of rage. “No. 1: Release of all the mort- 
gages you hold over Devaine! No. 2: 
Receipt for the money. No. 3: My cheque 
in full for the amount. When you have 
signed the first two, I'll pass you the third 
and help you out. Will you sign?” 

“T’ll see you hanged first,” roared Drayton, 
his face purple with fury. 

“ Then you will be sucked slowly into that 
hungry, black ooze,” said Larry, with a 
gruesome, relishing lingering over each 
word. 

For some minutes the silence reigned 
unbroken. Larry sat motionless, the blue 
smoke ascending from his pipe in long, spiral 
curves, watching through half-closed lids the 
sinking man. He wondered whether he 
would have the obstinate courage to compel 
him to get him out, his aim unattained. But 
he allowed no shadow of such a thought to 
appear on his face. Meanwhile, Drayton had 
sunk almost to the.knees. His face was 
twitching, alternately flushed with rage and 
paled in fear. 





LOTUS. 


“You're a scoundrel!” he screamed, at 
length, as Larry’s impervious, complacent, 
patient regard met his. 

“T know it!” replied the other, in tonés 
studiously humble. “But are you going to 
sign or be sucked down and down among 
the little worms ?” 

The suction was gaining in 
Drayton could hardly keep his balance. 


strength. 
He 
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was afraid every moment of falling on his 
face. 

“Steady me with a pole, for the love of 
Heaven !” he gasped. 

Larry held out a tough sapling—just 
beyond his touch. 

“Sign ?” he asked again, in the same even, 
callous tone. 

“Curse you! Yes!” screamed Drayton, 
as, swaying forward, he clutched the pole. 

“Sensible man !.” replied Larry. “ Don’t 
be in a hurry. You shall sign first and get 
out afterwards. I will pass them to you with 
this forked slip. You will sign and pass 
them back. . Fooling only spells delay.” 

Drayton received them with a livid face 
and trembling fingers. As he passed them 
back and pocketed the cheque an exulting 
smile lurked round the corners of his mouth. 

Larry gave him a peculiar grin. “No 
witnesses you think, eh?” he remarked, 
quizzingly. “ Now, please, you'll throw the 
mortgage deeds right out into the sands. 
Then we shall not want any.” 

Drayton sullenly obeyed. He had no 
choice. and he was getting terribly afraid. 
The heavy bundle sucked in by the ooze was 
out of sight in three minutes. Then with 


dexterous rapidity Larry ran out the bamboo 
Vol. xxi.—36. 
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raft along the surface of the quicksand, so 
that either end of it rested on the firm ground. 

“Clasp the poles,” he called. “Bend 
forward! Get your knees on to the cross 
work! ‘That’s right. Now you have only 
got to crawl along and pick the mud off your- 
self, and in an hour you'll be none the worse. 
I’m sorry to have inconvenienced you. You'll 
find the cheque all right.” 


HE SCREAMED.” 


Then, while Drayton climbed fearingly out, 
Larry sped round the angle, replaced in its 
position the corner stone he had moved, 
and regained his horse tethered near the 
bush. 

By the time Drayton recovered his temper 
and his mustang Larry was a speck in the 
distance. 

That evening there was joy in the bungalow. 
For Larry, being master of the situation, was 
formally accepted as master of Lotus, and 
joint owner with her father of the Devaine 
estates. But neither then, nor when three 
months later he and Lotus were safely 
married, would he ever divulge the means by 
which he had persuaded Roger Drayton to 
yield his mortgages. “I set a trap, and he 
walked right into it,” he said; but beyond 
that he would give no explanation. 

As for Drayton, he never told anyone, 
save his solicitor, and that astute man was so 
touched by the picture of his rotund client 
in such a predicament that he indulged in a 
fit of laughter, which so offended the irate 
little man that he transferred his affairs to 
another office. And I believe it was in a 
momentary fit of malice that that same 
amiable, yet jealous, attorney related the 
story to me. 








From Behind the Speaker's Chatr. 
LXIV. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


THE QUEEN FOR many years following on 
; ~~ the death of the Prince Consort 
AND PAR- ons 
mre eaten the Queen was an unfamiliar 
figure at Westminster. Members 
of reasonably long tenure of their seats 
never had opportunity of joining in the rush 
following the Speaker when he was bidden 
to the House of Lords to hear the Queen 
deliver ber Speech. It was her personal 
esteem for Mr. Disraeli that, in 1876, when 
he, mounted on his horse, Spirited Foreign 
Policy, was in the flush of power and 
popularity, led her to break through her 
seclusion. 
I was privileged to be present on 
the four occasions when the 
widowed Queen appeared at 
Westminster. Considering the 
brevity of the proceedings, preparation for 
due effect was made with infinite care. On 
such occasions only the peers wore their 
scarlet gowns. In order to make room for 
the peeresses, to whom the Opposition 
Benches were for the sitting allotted, benches 
were temporarily laid across the breadth of 
the floor. Another innovation was the 
mustering of Foreign Ministers on the Front 
Bench below the gangway to the right of the 
Woolsack, where in ordinary times the Bishops 
congregate. In 
addition to ladies 
on the floor 
of the House 
others garlanded 
the long lines 
of the side gal- 
leries. The 
Throne, which 
through the 
Session is jea- 
lously draped, 
was uncovered, 
a chair being 
placed to the 
left for the occu- 
pation of the 
Prince of Wales. 
The Princess 
of Wales sat 
on a bench 
at the back 
of the Wool- 
sack facing the 


THE OPEN- 
ING CERE- 
MONY. 


GREAT SEAL OF QUEEN VICTORIA—OBVERSE. 


Throne. When the Queen was seated 
Black Rod was dispatched to bring the 
Commons. Soon was heard a tramping 
as if once more “armed men marched 
down the glen.” As on the crest of a 
wave the Speaker, the Mace-Bearer, Black 
Rod, and the Chaplain were borne in and 
left stranded at the Bar. Behind them 
stood the Commons, wedged in tight as 
herrings in a barrel, cnly much more 
restive under the painful conditions. The 
Speech _read, the Queen, saluting the 
spectators, withdrew, the whole business 
being over within the space of twenty 
minutes. 

In 1876 there befell an incident 
OMINOUS. which in earlier times might have 

been regarded as ominous. When 
the Queen took her place on the Throne she 
nearly lost the Crown of England. The long 
white strings which fell backward from the 
white cap, familiar in many portraits, caught 
under her dress as she seated herself, jerking 
cap and Crown on one side. Princess 
Beatrice, in watchful attendance, put matters 
right, and, the Lord Great Chamberlain 
humbly arranging a footstool, petite Majesty 
was made moderately comfortable on the 
high chair. 

BENJAMIN EARL 
OF BEACONS- 
FIELD. 

The most strik- 
ing scene of the 
series was in 
1877, when the 
Queen again 
opened Parlia- 
ment ‘in person. 
The special 
reason for this 
added grace was 
the fact that Mr. 
Disraeli had 
been raised to 
the peerage. On 
a night in the 
summer of 1876 
he, without sign 
of anything un- 
usual being to 
the fore, walked 
out of the House 
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of Commons never more to pace its floor. 
When the Queen entered the House of 
Lords she was always accompanied by one 
peer carrying the Sword of State in front, 
another walking behind bearing the Cap of 
Maintenance. It was known that the first 
Minister of the Crown, the newly-created 
Earl of Beaconsfield, would at the opening 
of the Session of 1877 perform the former 
function. It is not too much to say that 
interest in his appearance exceeded even 
that which surged round 
the coming of the Queen. 

Never will fail from 
memory the sight of Dizzy’s 
face as, robed in the un- 
accustomed crimson gown, 
slashed with: ermine, 
denoting the Earl’s rank, 
he marched before the 
Queen, holding aloft a 
sword whose scabbard was 
jewelled after a fashion 
his soul loved. One of 
Tenniel’s most famous 
cartoons in Punch por- 
trayed Dizzy in the like- 
ness of the Sphinx that 
looks out across tke 


boundless desert of Egypt. 


That was the expression, 
or, to be precise, the lack 
of expression, he now 
assumed. He was con- 
scious that all eyes were 
bent upon him — by his 
peers on the benches, 
by the Foreign Ministers, 
by the ladies in the gallery, by the 
Commons cooped in at the Bar, probably 
amongst them—who should say ?— Mr. Glad- 
stone. With measured pace Dizzy moved 
along, looking neither to the right hand nor 
the left, his countenance inscrutable as the 
carved stone-work in the desert. If he had 
been wound up, interior arrangements of 
springs duly made in order to regulate his 
motion, he could not have advanced with 
more automatic step or with less expression 
on his face. 

The last time the Queen opened 
Parliament was on the 21st of 
January, 1886. The  circum- 
stances were peculiar. Again, as 
on the three earlier occasions, a Conservative 
Ministry was in office. . Lord Beaconsfield 
was dead and Lord Salisbury reigned in 
his stead. He was at the head of what 
Mr. Chamberlain in those unregenerate 
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days called “The Stopgap Government.” 
At the General Election, completed just 
before Christmas, Mr. Gladstone had 
obtained a majority within two of the 
combined forces of Conservatives and 
Irish Nationalists. Instead of forthwith re 
signing, Lord Salisbury elected to meet 
the new Parliament. The Leader of the 
Opposition held the Ministry in the hollow 
of his hand. At any convenient moment 
he might turn them out and take their 
places. The moment was 
seized during debate on 
the Address. Mr. Jesse 
Collings moved the 
amendment known to his- 
tory in connection with 
three acres and a cow. 
On a division the Ministry 
were wofully beaten. 

It was whilst this in- 
evitable blow was pending 
that the Queen paid the 
falling Minister the com- 
pliment of appearing by 
his side on the opening 
day of the Session. Not 
since, though the Con- 
servatives have meanwhile 
enjoyed the longer lease 
of power, has Her Majesty 
been seen in the House 
of Lords. Growing age 
and physical debility would 
have precluded desire 
even had it taken this 
direction. When in order 
for Her Majesty to reach 
the level of the floor of the House of Lords 
the building of a lift would be necessary 
there was an end of further conjecture as 
to her appearance on the opening day. 
Although the Queen’s personal 
participation in the business of 
Parliament was thus intermittent 
she up to the end showed the 
keenest interest in its proceed- 
ings. Within the last twenty-five years the 
Parliamentary Summary, the bare skeleton of 
the older fashion more or less picturesquely 
clothed, has become a prominent and attrac- 
tive feature in the morning newspapers. 
The first Parliamentary Summary writer 
was Lord North, some time Leader of the 
House of Commons during the reign of 
George III. At that epoch Parliamentary 
reporting, though considerably advanced 
beyond the stage reached in Dr. Johnson’s 
time, was in an elementary condition. It is 
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doubtful whether King George had his morn- 
ing paper on his breakfast-table. However 
it be, he commanded the Premier to write 
him a letter towards the close of each sitting 
of the House, summarizing the proceedings. 
The practice thus established was observed 
by Lord North’s successor, and existed to 
the last day of the nineteenth century. News- 
papers grew and multiplied. Parliamentary 
reports were, on suitable occasion, extended 
the full breadth of a page. Summaries of 
the debate, pictures of the scenes accompany- 
ing it, were prepared for readers who had 
not time or inclination to trudge through the 
long columns of verbatim report. Just the 
same, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. W. H. Smith, and Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
when the long night was drawing to a close, 
began to write their letter to the Queen, 
presenting a summary of the night’s pro- 
ceedings. 
A peculiarity of the anachronism 
is that the letter shall be written 
on the Treasury Bench in full 
view of the House. How this 
custom was established is evi- 
dent. In days not more remote than those 
in which Mr. Disraeli lived, the Leader of 
the House of Commons was in his place 


THE 
LETTER 
TO THE 
QUEEN. 


on the Treasury Bench practically from 
the time the Speaker took the Chair till 
the cry, “Who goes home?” rang in the 


outer lobby. If he had letters to write 
he must pen them there. Accordingly, he 
took a blotting-pad from the table, laid it 
on his knee, and proceeded to write with one 
ear open to the hon. or right hon, gentleman 
at the moment on his legs. 

These letters are bound up with other pages 
of history written by other makers of it, and 
preserved in the library at Windsor Castle. 
Amongst the contributors are Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Mr. W. H. Smith, Lord Randolph 
Churchill—what a bracketing !—Sir William 
Harcourt, and Mr. Balfour. Presumably, as 
in the case of Sir Theodore Martin, these 
living records of Parliamentary episodes are, 
by special permission, open to the inspection 
of the historian. Some day, not in ours, 
they may leap into the light of print for the 
delight and instruction of the nation. 

One of peculiar interest will be 
OF JUNE, found under date the gth of 
1885. June, 1885. If precision were 
observed to the last point it 

would be marked “ 2 a.m.” On the previous 
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afternoon the House met for discussion of 
the Budget introduced by Mr. Childers. Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach moved an amend- 
ment aimed against the increased duties 
on beer and spirits. He further protested 
against a slight increase of those death duties, 
upon the fuller extension of which by Sir 
William Harcourt he and his colleagues in 
Lord Salisbury’s Fourth Administration are 
able to build ships and marshal armies. For 
some hours the proceedings were dull, 
neither Sir M. Hicks-Beach nor Mr. Childers 
being orators of the class that thrills a 
popular assembly. There was no apprehen- 
sion of a defeat of the Government. The 
Irish members, a well-disciplined body under 
the dictatorship of Mr. Parnell, were, largely 
owing to Lord Randolph Churchill’s general 
ship, in league with the Conservative Party. 
Still, the Ministerial! Whips counted upon a 
majority of at least a score. 

For some hours the House was only half 
full and altogether listless: Urgent whips 
were out on both sides. Members trooping 
down after dinner, the aspect of the Chamber 
began to change. Towards midnight a whisper 
went round that the Government were not 
so safe as they reckoned. At ten minutes to 
one, cheered by a n-w crowded and excited 
House, Mr. Gladstone threw himself into the 
fray. He delivered a magnificent speech. 
When at half-past one in the morning he 
resumed his seat the division bell clanged 
through all the rooms and corridors. Fora 
while the Premier sat with folded arms and 
flushed brow. Then he suddenly remem- 
bered something. His letter to the Queen ! 

Members were already streaming forth into 
the division lobby. The Premier snatching 
a blotting-pad off the table and taking up a 
square sheet of letter-paper hurried out into 
the lobby and, seating himself at a table in 
one of the recesses, rapidly wrote. The 
passage of the Ministerial host did not afford 
time sufficient to finish the missive. When 
the Leader returned to the House he still 
held the blotting-pad and unfinished letter. 
Then followed the memorable scene watched 
with marvel by the admiring throng. The 
Chamber was full of the bustle and move- 
ment, the excited conversation that preludes 
the announcement of a critical division. It 
was a quarter to two, and members were stil! 
pouring in from either lobby. Ministers 
on the Treasury Bench and right hon. 
gentlemen on the Front Bench opposite 
anxiously looked for sign of cessation at 
one doorway or the other. Upon the issue 
depended the fate of the Ministry, in degree 
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the destiny of the Empire. The man most 

nearly concerned, the one with the largest 

personal stake, went on writing, steadily, 

rapidly, as if he were seated in his study 

in the quietness of a summer morning. 
Everyone knew he was 

writing to tell the Queen 

what was taking place 

at the sitting. How far 

in the narrative had he 

got at the moment when, 

amid a buzz of sharp- 

ened excitement, the 

Ministerial and the 

Opposition Whips were 

observed almost simul- 

taneously making their 

way through the crowds 

on either hand?  Evi- 

dently it was a neck-and- 

neck race. Which had 

won? No one could 

know till, the tellers 

having handed their re- 

cord of figures to the 

Clerk standing at the 

end of the table, he, on 

comparing them, would 

hand the paper back to 

the Whip whose forces 


were in the majority. 
A loud shout of triumph 
broke the moment's still- 


ness. Mr. Gladstone 
looked up from his blotting-pad and saw Lord 
Randolph Churchill standing on his seat at 
the corner bench below the gangway wildly 
waving his hat. The Clerk had handed the 
paper to Mr. Rowland Winn, the Opposition 
Whip. Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach’s amendment had 
been carried, and the 
Government, defeated on 
their Budget scheme, 
must needs resign. 

Mr. Gladstone’s letter 
was not finished yet. He 
had at least to add the 
figures of the division, 
notifying to Her Majesty 
the momentous fact that 
her Ministers had been 
routed. He went on 
quietly writing while the 
Clerk ran through the 
Orders of the Day. 
Then, with the letter 
and blotting- pad in 
his left hand, the 
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pen in his right, he quietly moved 
the adjournment of the House — a 
step preparatory in such circumstances 
to announcement on the following day 
of the resignation of Ministers. 

It is pro- 
bable that 
with a new 
century and 
a new King 
the Leader of the House 
of Commons may be 
relieved from this archaic 
duty. Even in ordinary 
times it imposes useless 
labour on an overworked 
Minister. In cr*tical 
epochs, such as that just 
described, it fulfils the 
function of the proverbial 
last straw. 

King Edward VII. 
comes into his new 
estate with an intimate 
personal knowledge of 
Parliamentary life 
possessed by none of his 
predecessors. For fully 
twenty-five years it has 
had a powerful fascina- 
tion for him. For ten 
years following 1875 it 
was the House of Com- 
mons that proved the 
more attractive for the Prince of Wales. 
During the turbulent times of Irish obstruc- 
tion, varied by Mr. Bradlaugh’s incursions, 
his pleasant presence viewing the scene from 
the seat over the clock in the Peers’ Gallery 
was almost nightly 
familiar. 

He was seated there 
when Mr. Biggar 
achieved a Parliamentary 
feat, exceeding even his 
memorable performance 
when, with the assistance 
of a Blue-book, he made 
a speech four hours long 
by Westminster clock. 
It was on a Wednesday 
afternoon in the early 
part of the Session of 
1875. Mr. Chaplin had 
secured the first place on 
the Orders for a motion 
dealing with the breed of 
horses. It excited a good 
deal of interest in the 
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neighbourhood of Epsom and Newmarket. 
The Prince of Wales came down to hear the 
debate, accompanied by a retinue of peers. 
Among other strangers in the diplomatic 
gallery was the German Ambassador. 

It was a great day for Mr. Chaplin, and he 
was prepared to fill it. Called on by the 
Speaker, he rose, produced with a flourish 
from his breast-pocket a roll of manuscript, 
fixed his eye-glass, complacently surveyed 
the crowd of listeners, and said, “ Mr. 
Speaker.” That was 
as far as his speech 
went at this particular 
stage. From the 
Benches below the 
gangway immediately 
opposite a shrill voice 
was heard, exclaiming, 
“Mr. Speaker, sir, I 
believe there are stran- 
gers in the House.” 
The Speaker went as 
far as was possible to 
him to evade noticing 
the interruption. But 
Mr. Biggar was master 
of the situation, and 
few -human faces offer 
an opening exceeding 
the breadth of his smile 
as he surveyed it. 

At that time there was in operation the 
ancient order of a House jealous of its 
privileged sanctity that upon any member, 
however insignificant, calling attention to 
the presence of strangers the Speaker must 
forthwith, without question put, order their 
withdrawal. There was nothing for it but 
that the Prince of Wales, the representative 
of the Gernian Emperor, the belted earls and 
barons in the Peers’ Gallery, should file 
forth at the bidding of a gentleman who, 
when not assisting in the Government of the 
Empire, was engaged in the pork and bacon 
business in Belfast. 

Of late years, the House of 
Commons falling upon dull 
times, the Prince of Wales was 
rarely seen in the gallery. But 
he was the more constant in his 
attendance on the business of his own House. 
Whenever an important debate came on in 
the Lords His Royal Highness was sure to 
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be found at the corner seat of the Front 
Cross Bench. That is a quarter naturally 
resorted to by peers of judicial mind. Hence 
Lord Wemyss affects it, from time to time 
delivering tremendous tirades from the bench 
immediately behind that on which the Prince 
of Wales and the Royal Dukes sit. 

The Prince of Wales absolutely 
preserved the character of what 
Lord Granville happily desig- 
nated the Cross Bench mind. 
He took no part in 
debate, and, with one 
exception, abstained 
from the division lobby. 
The exception was found 
on occasions when 
the - Deceased © Wife’s 
Sisters Bill came 
to the fore. The 
Prince of Wales fre- 
quently presented _peti- 
tions in favour of the 
measure. When the 
motion for its second 
reading was divided 
upon he invariably 
went out in the lobby 
in support of it, count- 
ing as an item in the 
number of peers who 
vote “ content.” 

We shall probably never again see in the 
House of Commons the once familiar figure 
whose presence used to brighten the Peers’ 
Gallery. Last time a King of England 
entered the House of Commons was on 
the 4th of January, 1642. William Lent- 
hall was in the Chair, and Charles I.’s 
interview with the Speaker was _ not 
so satisfactory that His Majesty showed 
desire to revisit the scene. The Cross 
Bench in the Lords will never again 
be occupied by the illustrious person 
who is now King of Great Britain and 
Emperor of India. But Edward VII. is not 
likely to cut himself entirely adrift from the 
scenes and associations which for a quarter 
of a century drew him to Westminster as 
with a magnet. It is probable that for many 
Sessions to come the barren ceremony of 
opening Parliament by Royal Commission 
will give place to the transformation wrought 
by the living presence of the King. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
CAVOR MAKES SOME SUGGESTIONS. 

OR a time neither of us spoke. 

To focus together all the 

things we had brought upon 

ourselves seemed beyond my 
mental powers. 

“ They’ve got 


MR. 


us,” I said 


“Tt was that fungus.” 

“ Well, if I hadn’t taken it we should have 
fainted and starved.” 

“We might have found the sphere.” 

I lost my temper at his persistence and 
swore to myself. For a time we hated one 
another in silence. I drummed with my 
fingers on the floor between my knees and 
gritted the links of my fetters together. 
Presently I was forced to talk again. 

“What do you make of it, anyhow?” I 
asked humbly. 

“They are reasonable creatures—they can 
make things and do things. Those lights 
$e GR ce, 

He stopped. It was clear he could make 
nothing of it. 

When he spoke again it was to confess. 
“After all, they are more human than we 
had a right to expect. I suppose-——” 

He stopped, irritatingly. 

“Teer 

‘“‘T suppose, anyhow—on any planet, where 
there is an intelligent animal, it will carry its 
brain case upward, and have hands and walk 
erect. sa 

Presently he broke away in another 
direction. 

“We are some way in,” he said. “I 
mean—perhaps a couple of thousand feet or 
more. 

“Why ?” 

“It’s cooler. And our voices are so much 
louder. That faded quality—it has altogether 
gone. And the feeling in one’s ears and 
throat.” 

I had not noted that, but I did now. 

“The air is denser. We must be some 
depth—a mile even we may be—inside the 
moon.” 


“ We never thought of a world inside the 
moon.” 

“No.” 

** How could we?” 

“We might have done. 
gets into habits of mind.” 

He thought for a time. 

“« Vow,” he said, “it seems such an obvious 
thing. Of course! The moon must be 
enormously cavernous with an atmosphere 
within, and at the centre of its caverns a sea. 
One knew that the moon had a lower specific 
gravity than the earth; one knew that it had 
little air or water outside; one knew, too, 
that it was sister planet to the earth and that 
it was unaccountable that it should be 
different in composition. The inference that 
it was hollowed out was as clear as day. 
And yet one never saw it as a fact. Kepler, 
of course His voice had the interest 
now of a man who has discovered a pretty 
sequence of reasoning. 

“Yes,” he said, “ Kepler, with his sad- 
volvani, was right after all.” 

“‘T wish you had taken the trouble to find 
that out before we came,” I said. 

He answered nothing, buzzing to himself 
softly as he pursued his thoughts. My 
temper was going. ‘“ What do you think has 
become of the sphere, anyhow ?” I asked. 

“ Lost,” he said, like a man who answers 
an uninteresting question. 

“ Among those plants ?” 

** Unless they find it.” 

* And then?” 

** How can I tell?” 

“Cavor,” I said, with a sort of hysterical 
bitterness, “things look bright for my 
Company... .” 

He made no answer. 

“Good Lord!” I exclaimed. “Just think of 
all the trouble we took to get into this pickle ! 
What did we come for? What are we after? 
What was the moon to us, or we to the 
moon? We wanted too much, we tried 
too much. We ought to have started the 
little things first. It was you proposed the 
moon! Those Cavorite spring blinds! I 
am certain we could have worked them for 
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Certain! Did you 


terrestrial purposes. 
A steel 


really understand what I proposed ? 
cylinder-———” 

* Rubbish !” said Cavor. 

We ceased to converse. 

For a time Cavor kept up a broken mono- 
logue without much help from me. 

“Tf they find it,” he began; “if they find 
it. . . . what will they do with it? Well, 
that’s a question! It may be that’s she 
question. They won’t understand it, anyhow. 
If they understood that sort of thing they 
would have come long since to the earth. 
Would they? Why shouldn’t they? But 
they would have sent 
something—— They ‘\ 
couldn’t keep their hands 
off such a_ possibility. 

No! But they will 
examine it. Clearly they 
are intelligent and in- 
quisitive. They will 
examine it—get inside 
it— trifle with the studs. 
Off ! That would 
mean the moon for us 
for all the rest of 
our lives. Strange 
creatures, strange 
knowledge .. . .” 

“ As for strange 
knowledge —— !” 
said I, and _ lan- 
guage failed 
me. 

“Look here, 

Bedford,” said 
Cavee, “Feu 
came on this ex- 
pedition of your 
own free will.” 

“You said to 
me— ‘call it 
prospecting.’ ” 

“There's always. risks in prospecting.” 

“ Especially when you do it unarmed and 
without thinking out every possibility.” 

“1 was so taken up with the sphere. 
thing rushed on us and carried us away.” 

“ Rushed on me, you mean.” 

“ Rushed on me just as much. How was 
J to know when I set to work on molecular 
physics that the business would bring me 
here—of all places ?” 

“It’s this accursed Science,” I cried. 

“Tt’sthe very Devil. The medizval priests 
and persecutors were right, and the Moderns 
are all wrong. You tamper with it and it 
offers you gifts. And directly you take them 
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it knocks you to pieces in some unexpected 
way. Old passions and new weapons— 
now it upsets your religion, now it upsets 
your social ideas, now it whirls you off to 
desolation and misery ! 

“ Anyhow, it’s no use your quarrelling 
with me now. These creatures — these 
Selenites—or whatever we choose to call 
them, have got us tied hand and _ foot. 
Whatever temper you choose to go through 
with it in, you will have to go through with 
it. ... We have experiences before us 
that will need all our coolness.” 

He paused as if he required my assent. 

But I sat sulking. 
“Confound your 
Science!” I said. 
“The problem 
is communication 
Gestures, I fear, 
will be different. 
Pointing, for ex- 
ample. No crea 
tures but men and 
monkeys point.” 
That was too 
obviously wrong 
for me. “ Pretty 
nearly every 
animal,” I cried, 


“points with its 
eyes or nose.” 


medita- 
ted over that. 
“Yes,” he said 
at last, “and we 
don’t. There’s 
such differences ! 
Such differences ! 

“One might 
a+: oe Bow 
can I tell? There 
is speech. The 
sounds they make, 
a sort of fluting and piping. I don’t see how 
we are to imitate that. Is it their speech, 
that sort of thing? They may have 
different senses, different means of communi- 
cation. Of course they are minds and 
we are minds—there must be something in 
common. Who knows how far we may not 
get to an understanding ? ” 

“The things are outside us,” I said. 
“ They’re more different from us than the 
strangest animals on earth. They are a 
different clay. What is the good of talking 
like this?” 

Cavor thought. “I don’t see that. Where 
there are minds, they will have something 


Cavor 
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similar—even though they have been evolved 
on different planets. Of course, if it was a 
question of instinct—if we or they were no 
more than animals is 

“Well, ave they? They’re much more 
like ants on their hind legs than human 
beings, and who ever got to any sort of 
understanding with ants ?” 

“But these machines and clothing! No, 
I don’t hold with you, Bedford. The differ- 
ence is wide . 

“It’s insurmountable.” 

“The resemblance must bridge it. I 
remember reading once a paper by the 
late Professor Galton on the possibility of 
communication between the planets. Un- 
happily at that time it did not seem probable 
that that would be of any material benefit to 
me, and I fear I did not give it the attention 
I should have done—in view of this state of 
affairs. Yet... Now, let-me see! 

“His idea was to begin with those broad 
truths that must underlie all conceivable 
mental existences and establish a basis on 
those. The great principles of geometry, to 
begin with. He proposed to take some lead- 
ing proposition of Euclid’s, and show by con- 
struction that its truth was known to us; to 
demonstrate, for example, that the angles at 


the base of an isosceles triangle are equal, 
and that if the equal sides be produced the 
angles on the other side of the base are 
equal also ; or that the square on the hypo- 
tenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to 
the sum of the squares on the two other 


sides. By demonstrating our knowledge of 
these things we should demonstrate our pos- 
session of a reasonable intelligence. . 
Now, suppose I I might draw the 
geometrical figure with a wet finger or even 
trace it in the air...” 

He fell silent. I sat meditating his 
words. For a time his wild hope of com- 
munication, of interpretation with these weird 
beings, held me. ‘Then that angry despair 
that was a part of my exhaustion and physical 
misery resumed its sway. I perceived with 
a sudden novel vividness the extraordinary 
folly of everything I had ever done. “ Ass!” 
I said, “Oh, ass, unutterable ass... I 
seem to exist only to go about doing pre- 
posterous things. . . Why did we ever 
leave the thing? . . . Hopping about look- 
ing for patents and concessions in the craters 
of the moon! -.. If only we had had the 
sense to fasten a handkerchief to a stick to 
show where we had left the sphere !” 
I subsided, fuming. 


“Tt is clear,” meditated Cavor, “ they are 
Vol. xxi.—36 ° 
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intelligent. One can hypotheticate certain 
things. As they have not killed us at once 
they must have ideas of mercy. Mercy! 
At any rate of restraint. Possibly of inter- 
course. They may meet us. And this 
apartment and the glimpses we had of its 
guardian. These fetters! A high degree 
of intelligence. . . .” 

“T wish to Heaven,” cried I, “ I’d thought 
even twice! Plunge after plunge. First 
one fluky start and then another. It was 
my confidence in you. Why didn’t I stick 
to my play? That was what I was equal to. 
That was my world and the life I was made 
for. I could have finished that play. I’m 
certain... . it was a good play. I had 
the scenario as good as done. Then . 
Conceive it! Leaping to the moon! Practi- 
cally —I’ve thrown my life away! That old 
woman in the inn near Canterbury had 
better sense.” 

I looked up, and stopped in mid-sentence. 
The darkness had given place to that bluish 
light again. The door was opening, and 
several noiseless Selenites were coming into 
the chamber. I became quite still, staring 
at the chitinous impassiveness of their faces. 

Then suddenly my sense of disagreeable 
strangeness changed to interest. I perceived 
that the foremost and second carried bowls. 
One elemental need at least our minds could 
understand in common. They were bowls 
of some metal that, like our fetters, looked 
dark in that bluish light ; and each contained 
a number of whitish fragments. All the 
cloudy pain and misery that oppressed me 
rushed together and took the shape of 
hunger. I eyed these bowls wolfishly, and, 
though it returned to me iu. cams, at that 
time it seemed a small matter that at the end 
of the arms that lowered one towards me 
were not hands, but a sort of flap and thumb, 
like the end of an elephant’s trunk. 

The stuff in the bowl was loose in texture 
and whitish-brown in colour—rather like 
lumps of some cold soufflé, and it smelt 
faintly like mushrooms. From a partially- 
divided carcass of a mooncalf that we 
presently saw I am inclined to believe 
it must have been mooncalf flesh. 

My hands were so tightly chained that I 
could barely contrive to reach the bowl, but 
when they saw the effort I made two of them 
dexterously released one of the turns about 
my wrist. ‘Their tentacle hands were soft 
and cold to my skin. I immediately seized 
a mouthful of the food. It had the same 
laxness in texture that all organic structures 
seem to have upon the moon; it tasted 
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rather like a gauffre, or a damp meringue, but 
in no way was it disagreeable. I took two 
other mouthfuls. “I zanted—foo’!” said I, 
tearing off a still larger piece. ‘ 

For a time we ate with an utter absence of 
self-conscious 
ness. We ate and 
presently drank 
like tramps in a 
soup kitchen 
Never before, 
nor since, have 
I been hungry 
to the ravenous 
pitch, and save 
that I have had 
this very experi- 
ence I could 
never have be- 
lieved that a 
quarter of a 
million of miles 
out of our pro- 
per world, in 
utter perplexity 
of soul, sur- 
rounded, watch- 
ed, touched by 
beings more 
grotesque and 
inhuman than 
the worst crea- 
tures of a night- 
mare, it would 
be possible for 
me to eat in 
utter forgetful- 
ness of all these 
things. The” 
stood about us, 
watching us, 
and ever and 
again making 
a slight elusive 
twittering that 
stood them, I 
suppose, in the 
stead of speech. 
I did not even 
shiver at their 
touch. And when 
the first zeal of 
my feeding was 
Cavor too had been 
shameless abandon. 


that 
same 


over I could note 
eating with the 
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eating the Selenites linked our hands closely 
together again, and then untwisted the 
che 1ins about our feet and rebound them, so 
as to give us a limited freedom of movement. 
Then they unfastened the chains about our 
waists. To do 
all this they had 
to handle us 
freely, and ever 
and again one of 
their queer heads 
came down close 
to my face, or a 
soft tentacle- 
hand touched my 
head or neck. I 
don’t remember 
that I was afraid 
then or repelled 
by their proxim- 
ity. I think that 
our incurable an- 
thropomorphism 
made us imagine 
there were 
human heads in- 
side these crusta- 
cean masks. The 
skin, like every- 
thingelse, looked 
bluish; but that 
was on account 
of the light, and 
it was hard and 
shiny, quite in 
the beetle-wing 
fashion, not soft 
or moist or hairy 
as a vertebrated 
animal’s would 
be. Along the 
crest of the head 
was a low ridge 
of whitish spines 
running from 
back to front, 
and a much 
larger ridge 
curved on either 
over the 

The 


who 


side 
eyes 
Selenite 
untied me used his mouth to help his hands. 

“They seem to be releasing us,” said 
Cavor. ‘“ Remember, we are on the moon! 
Make no sudden movements !” 

“ Are you going to try that geometry ?’ 

“If I get achance. But, of course, én 
may make an advance first.” 
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“THE SELENITES STOOD BACK FROM US, AND SEEMED TO BE LOOKING AT US.” 


We remained passive, and the Selenites 
their arrangements stood 


having finished 
back from us, and seemed to be looking at 
us. I say seemed to be, , because as their 
eyes were at the side and not in front one 
had the same difficulty in determining the 
direction in which they were looking as one 


has in the case of a hen or.a fish. They 
conversed with one another in their reedy 
tones that seemed to me impossible to imi- 
tate or define. The door behind us opened 
wider, and glancing over my shoulder I saw 
a vague large space beyond in which quite a 
little crowd of Selenites were standing. 

“Do they want us to imitate 
sounds ?” I asked Cavor. 

*T don’t think so,” he said. 

“It seems to me that they are trying to 
make us understand something.” 

“T can’t make anything of their gestures. Do 
you notice this one, who is worrying with his 
head likea man with an uncomfortable collar?” 

“Let us shake our heads at him.” 

We did that, and finding it ineffectual, 
attempted an imitation of the Selenite’s 
movements. That seemed to interest them. 
At any rate, they all set up the same move- 
ment. But as that seemed to lead to 
nothing we desisted at last, and so did they, 
and fell into a piping argument among them- 
selves. Then one of them, a little shorter 


those 


and thicker than the other, and with a 
particularly wide mouth, squatted down 
suddenly beside Cavor, and put his hands 
and feet in the same posture as Cavor’s were 
bound, and then by a dexterous movement 
stood up. 

“Cavor,” I shouted, “they want us to 
get up!” 

He stared open-mouthed. 
he said. 

And with much heaving and grunting, 
because our hands were tied together, we 
contrived to struggle to our feet. The 
Selenites made way for our elephantine 
heavings, and seemed to twitter more volubly. 
As soon as we were on our feet the thick-set 
Selenite came and patted each of our faces 
with his tentacles, and walked towards the 
open doorway. That also was plain enough, 
and we followed him. We saw that four of 
the Selenites standing in the doorway were 
taller than the others, and clothed in the 
same manner as those we had seen in the 
crater, namely, with spiked, round helmets 
and cylindrical body-cases, and that each of 
the four carried a goad, with spike and guard 
made of that same dull-looking metal as the 
bowls. These four closed about us, one on 
either side of each of us, as we emerged from 
our chamber into the cavern from which the 
light had come. 


“That’s it!” 
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We did not get our impression of that 
cavern all at once. Our attention was taken 
up by the movements and attitudes of the 
Selenites immediately about us, and by the 
necessity of controlling our motion, lest we 
should startle and alarm them and ourselves 
by some excessive stride. In front of us was 
the short, thick-set being who had solved the 
problem of asking us to get up, moving with 
gestures that seemed, almost all of them, 
intelligible to us, inviting us to follow him. 
His spout-like face turned from one of us to 
the other with a quickness that was clearly 
interrogative. For a time, I say, we were 
taken up with these things. 

But at last the great place that formed a 
background to our movements asserted itself. 
It became apparent that the source of much 
at least of the tumult of sounds which had 
filled our ears ever since we had recovered 
from the stupefaction of the fungus was a 
vast mass of machinery in active movement, 
whose flying and whirling parts were visible 
indistinctly over the heads and between the 
bodies of the Selenites who walked about us. 
And not only did the web of sounds that 
filled the air proceed from this mechanism, 
but also the peculiar blue light that irradiated 
the whole place. We had taken it as a 
natural thing that a subterranean cavern 
should be artificially lit, and even now, 
though the fact was patent to my eyes, I 
did not really grasp its import until pre- 
sently the darkness came. The meaning 
and structure of this huge apparatus we 
saw I cannot explain, because we neither 
of us learnt what it was for or how it 
worked. One after another, big shafts 
of metal flung out and up from its 
centre, their heads travelling in what 
seemed to me to be a parabolic path; each 
dropped a sort of dangling arm as it rose 
towards the apex of its flight and plunged 
down into a vertical cylinder, forcing this 
down before it. And as each of these arms 
plunged down there was a clank and then a 
roaring, and out of the top of the vertical 
cylinder came pouring this incandescent 
substance, that lit the place and ran over as 
milk runs over a boiling pot and dripped 
luminously into a tank of light below. It 
was a cold blue light, a sort of phosphorescent 
glow, but infinitely brighter, and from the 
tanks into which it fell it ran in conduits 
athwart the cavern. 

Thud, thud, thud, thud, came the sweeping 
arms of this unintelligible apparatus, and the 
light substance hissed and poured. At first 
the thing seemed only reasonably large and 
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near to us ; and then I saw how exceedingly 
little the Selenites upon it seemed, and I 
realized the full immensity of cavern and 
machine. I looked from this tremendous 
affair to the faces of the Selenites with a new 
respect. I stopped, and Cavor stopped, and 
stared at this thunderous engine. 

“ But this is stupendous !” I said. 
can it be for?” 

Cavor’s blue-lit face was full of an intelli- 
gent respect. “I can’tdream! Surely these 
beings- Men could not make a thing 
like that! Look at those arms: are they on 
connecting rods?” 

The thick-set Selenite had gone some 
paces unheeded. He came back and stood 
between us and the great machine. I avoided 
seeing him, because I guessed somehow that 
his idea was to beckon us onward. He 
walked away in the direction he wished us to 
go, and turned and came back, and flitked 
our faces to attract our attention. 

Cavor and I looked at one another. 

* Cannot we show him we are interested in 
the machine?” I said. 

“Yes,” said Cavor. “We'll try*that.” He 
turned to our guide, and smiled, and pointed 
to the machine, and pointed again, and then 
to his: head, and then to the machine. By 
some defect of reasoning he seemed to 
imagine that broken English might help 
these gestures. “Me look ’im,” he said ; 
“me think ‘im very much. Yes.” 

His behaviour seemed to check the 
Selenites in their desire for our progress for 
amoment. They faced one another, their 
queer heads moved, the twittering voices 
came quick and liquid. Then one of them, 
a lean, tall creature, with a sort of mantle 
added to the puttee in which the others 
were dressed, twisted his elephant trunk of 
a hand about Cavor’s waist, and pulled him 
gently to follow our guide, who again went 
on ahead. 

Cavor resisted. “We may just as well 
begin explaining ourselves now! ‘They may 
think we are new animals, a new sort of 
mooncalf, perhaps! It is most important 
that we should show an intelligent interest 
from the outset.” 

He began to shake his head violently. 
“No, no,” he said; “me not come on one 
minute. Me look at ’im.” 

“Isn’t there some geometrical point you 
might bring in apropos of that affair?” 
I suggested, as the Selenites conferred 
again. 

“Possibly a parabolic 


“What 


” he began. He 
yelled loudly and leaped six feet or more ! 
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One of the four armed moon-men had 
pricked him with a goad ! 

I turned on the goad-bearer behind me 
with a swift, threatening gesture and he 
started back. This and Cavor’s sudden 
shout and leap clearly astonished all the 
Selenites. They receded hastily, facing us 
with their stupid, unchanging stare. For one 
of those moments that seem to last for ever 


IN THE MCON. 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE GIDDY BRIDGE. 

for a moment that hostile pause 
endured. I suppose that both we and the 
Selenites did some very rapid thinking. My 
clearest impression was that there was nothing 
to put my back against and that we were 
bound to be surrounded and killed. The 
overwhelming folly of our presence there 


Just 





““ THEY RECEDED HASTILY, FACING US WITH THEIR STUPID, UNCHANGING STARE. 


we stood in angry protest, with a scattered 
semi-circle of these inhuman beings about us. 


“He pricked me!” said Cavor, with a 
catching of the voice. 

““T saw him,” I answered. 

“Confound it!” I said to the Selenites ; 
“we're not going to stand that! What on 
earth do you take us for?” 

I glanced quickly right and left. Far 
away across the blue wilderness of cavern I 
saw a number of other Selenites running 
us. The cavern spread wide and 
and receded in every direction into 
darkness. Its roof, I remember, seemed to 
bulge down as if with the weight of the vast 
thickness of rocks that prisoned us. There 
was no way out of it—no way out of it. 
Above, below, in every direction, was the 
unknown, and these inhuman creatures with 
goads and gestures confronting us, and we 
two unsupported men! 


towards 
low, 


loomed over me in black, enormous reproach. 
Why had I ever launched myself on this 
mad, inhuman expedition ? 

Cavor came to my side and laid his hand 
on my arm. His pale and terrified face was 
ghastly in the blue light. 

“We can’t do anything,” he said. 
a mistake. They don’t understand. 
must go—as they want us to go.” 

I looked down at him, and then at the 
fresh Selenites who were coming to help their 
fellows. “If I had my hands free 45 

“It’s no use,” he panted. 

wt 

“ We'll go.” 

And he turned about and led the way in 
the direction that had been indicated for us. 

I followed, trying to look as subdued as 
possible, and feeling at the chains about my 
My blood was boiling. I noted 
cavern, though it 


** It’s 
We 


wrists. 
nething more of that 
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seemed to take a long time before we had 
marched across it, or if I noted anything I 
forgot it as I saw it. My thoughts were 
concentrated, I think, upon my chains and 
the Selenites, and particularly upon the 
helmeted ones with the goads. At first they 
marched parallel with us, and at a respectful 
distance, but presently they were overtaken 
by three others, and then they drew nearer 
until they were within arms’ length again. 
I winced like a spurred horse as they came 
near to us. The shorter, thicker Selenite 


marched at first on our right flank, but 
presently came. in front of us again. 

How well the picture of that grouping has 
bitten into my brain: the back of Cavor’s 
downcast head just in front of me, and the 
dejected droop of his shoulders, and our 
guide’s gaping visage, perpetually jerking 
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Clang, clang, clang, we passed right under 
the thumping levers of another vast machine, 
and so came at last to a wide tunnel, in which 
we could even hear the pad, pad of our 
shoeless feet, and which, save for the trickling 
thread of blue to the right of us, was quite 
unlit. The shadows made gigantic travesties 
of our shapes and those of the Selenites on 
the irregular wall and roof of the tunnel. 
Ever and again crystals in the walls of the 
tunnel scintillated like gems, ever and again 
the tunnel expanded into a stalactitic cavern, 
or gave off branches that vanished into dark- 
ness. 

We seemed to be marching down that 
tunnel for a long time. “Trickle, trickle,” 
went the flowing light very softly, and our 
footfalls and their echoes made an irregular 
paddle, paddle. My mind settled down to 


“*TRICKLE, TRICKLE,” WENT THE FLOWING LIGHT VERY SOFTLY.” 


about him, and the goad-bearers on either 
side, watchful yet open-mouthed—a blue 
monochrome. And after all, I do remember 
one other thing besides the purely personal 
affair, which is that a sort of gutter came 
presently across the floor of the cavern and 
then ran along by the side of the path of rock 
we followed. And it was full of that same 
bright blue luminous stuff that flowed out of 
the great machine. I walked close beside it, 
and I can testify it radiated not a particle of 
heat. It was brightly shining, and yet it was 
neither warmer nor colder than anything else 
in the cavern. 


the question of my chains. If I were to slip 
off one turn so, and then to twist it so. . 

If I tried to do it very gradually, would 
they see I was slipping my wrist out of the 
looser turn? If they did, what would they do? 

“‘ Bedford,” said Cavor, “it goes down. It 
keeps on going down.” 

His remark roused me from my sullen pre- 
occupation. 

“If they wanted to kill us,” he said, 
dropping back to come level with me, “there 
is no reason why they should not have done it.” 

“No,” I admitted ; “ that’s true.” 


“They don’t understand us,” he said; 
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“they think we are merely strange animals, 
some wild sort of mooncalf birth, perhaps. 
It will be only when they have observed us 
better that they will begin to think we have 
minds——” 

““When you trace those geometrical prob- 
lems?” said I. 

“Tt may be that.” 

We tramped on for a space. 

“You see,” said Cavor, “these may be 
Selenites of a lower class.” 

“The infernal fools,” said I, viciously, 
glancing at their exasperating faces. 

“If we endure what they do to us——’ 

“We've got to endure it,” said I. 

“There may be others less stupid. This 
is the mere outer fringe of their world. It 
must go down and down, cavern, passage, 
tunnel, down at last to the sea—hundreds of 
miles below. 

His words made me think of the mile or 
so of rock and tunnel that might be over our 
heads already. It was like a weight dropping 
on my shoulders. ‘ Away from the sun and 
air,” I said. “Even a mine half a mile deep 
is stuffy.” 

“This is not—anyhow. It’s probable—— 
Ventilation! The air would blow from the 
dark side of the moon to the sunlit, and all 
the carbonic acid would well out there and 
feed those plants. Up this tunnel, for 
example—there is quite a breeze. And what 
a world it must be! The earnest we have in 
that shaft, and those machines x 

“And the goad,” I said. 
the goad !” 

He walked a little in front of me for a 
time. 

“Even that goad——” he said. 

“ Well?” 

“T was angry at the time. But it 
was perhaps necessary we should get on. 
They have different skins and probably 
different nerves. They may not understand 
our objection—just as a being from Mars 
might not like our earthly habit of nudging.” 

“They'd better be careful how they nudge 
me. 

“And about that geometry. After all, 
their way is a way of understanding too. 
They begin with the elements of life and not 
of thought. Food. Compulsion. Pain. 
They strike at fundamentals.” 

“ There’s no doubt about ¢haé,” I said. 

He went on to talk of the enormous and 
wonderful world into which we were being 
taken. I realized slowly from his tone that 
even now he was not absolutely in despair 
at the prospect of going ever deeper into this 


“Don’t forget 


‘reached the edge. 
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inhuman planet burrow. His mind ran on 
machines and invention to the exclusion of a 
thousand dark things that beset me. It 
wasn’t that he intended to make any use of 
these things: he simply wanted to know 
them. 

* After all,” he said, “this is a tremendous 
occasion. It is the meeting of two worlds. 
What are we going to see? Think of what 
is below us here.” 

“We sha’n’t see much if the light isn’t 
better,” I remarked. 

“This is only the outer crust. Down 
below——. On this scale——. There will 
be everything. The story we shall take 
back!” 

‘Some rare sort of animal,” I said, “ might 
comfort himself in that way while they were 
bringing him to the Zoo. It doesn’t 
follow that we are going to be shown all these 
things.” 

“When they find we have reasonable 
minds,” said Cavor, “ they will want to learn 
about the earth. Even if they have no 
generous emotions they will teach in order to 
learn. And the things they must 
know! The unanticipated things !” 

He went on to speculate on the possibility 
of their knowing things he had never hoped 
to learn on earth, speculating in that way, 
with a raw wound from that goad already in 
his skin! Much that he said I forget, for 
my attention was drawn to the fact that the 
tunnel along which we had been marching 
was opening out wider and wider. We 
seemed from the feeling of the air to be 
going out into a huge space. But how big 
the space might really be we could not tell, 
because it was unlit. Our little stream of 
light ran in a dwindling thread and vanished 
far ahead. Presently the rocky walls had 
vanished altogether on either hand. There 
was nothing to be seen but the path in front 
of us and the trickling, hurrying rivulet of blue 
phosphorescence. ‘The figures of Cavor and 
the guiding Selenite marched before me ; 
the sides of their legs and heads that were 
towards the rivulet were clear and bright 
blue ; their darkened sides, now that the re- 
flection of the tunnel wall no longer lit them, 
merged indistinguishably in the darkness 
beyond. 

And 


that we were 


perceived 
approaching a declivity of some sort, because 
the little blue stream dipped suddenly out 
of sight. 

In another moment, as it seemed, we had 


soon I 


The shining stream gave 
one meander of hesitation and then rushed 
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over. It fell to a depth at which the sound 
of its descent was absolutely lost to us. And 
the darkness it dropped out of became utterly 
void and black, save that a thing like a 


plank projected from the edge of the cliff 


and stretched out and faded and vanished 
altogether. 

For a moment I and Cavor stood as near 
the edge as we dared peering into an inky 
profundity. And then our guide was pulling 
at my arm. 

Then he left me 
that plank and stepped upon it, looking back. 
Then when he perceived we watched him he 
turned about and went on along it, walking 
as surely as though he was on firm earth. 
For a moment his form was distinct, then he 
became a blue blur, and then vanished into 
the obscurity. 

There was a pause. 
Cavor. 

One of the other Selenites walked a few 
paces out upon the plank and turned and 
looked back at us unconcernedly. The 
others stood ready to follow after us. Our 
guide’s expectant gape reappeared. He was 
returning to see why we had not advanced. 

“We can’t cross that at any price,” said I. 

“T could not go three steps on it,” said 
Cavor, “even with my hands free.” 

We looked at 
each other’s 
drawn faces in 
blank consterna 
tion. 

“They can’t 
know what it is 
to be giddy,” said 
Cavor. 

“It’s quite im- 
possible for us to 
walk that plank.” 

“T don’t believe 

they see as we do. 
I’ve been watch- 
ing them. I 
wonder if they 
know this is sim- 
ply blackness for 
us. How can we 
make them under- 
stand ?” 

“Anyhow, we 
must make them 
understand.” 

I think we said 
these things with 
a vague, half hope 
the Selenites 


“ Surely said 
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might somehow understand. I knew quite 
clearly that all that was needed was an explana- 
tion. Then, as I their blank faces, I 
realized that an explanation was impossible. 
Just here it was that our resemblances were 
not going to bridge our differences. Well, I 
wasn’t going to walk the plank anyhow. | 
slipped my wrist very quickly out of the coil 
of chain that was loose, and then began to 
twist my wrists in opposite directions. I was 
standing nearest to the bridge, and as I did 
this two of the Selenites laid hold of me and 
pulled me gently towards it. 

I shook my head violently. “No go,” I 
said, “no use. You don’t understand.” 

Another Selenite added his compulsion. I 
was forced to step forward. 

“ Look here!” I exclaimed. 
It’s all very well for you——” 

I sprang round upon my heel: 
out into curses. For one of the 
Selenites had stabbed me behind with 
goad. 

I wrenched my 
tentacles that held them. I 
goad-bearer. ‘“ Confound 
“ T’ve warned you of that. Whaton earth do 
you think I’m made of, to stic k that into me? 
If you touch me again—— ! 


saw 


* Steady on! 


I burst 
arined 
his 


wrists free from the little 
turned on the 
you!” I cried. 


By way of answer he pric ked me forthwith. 


“HE SMASHED LIKE AN EGG.” 
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1 heard Cavor’s voice in alarm and entreaty. 
Even then I think he wanted to compromise 
with these creatures. But the sting of that 
second stab seemed to set free some pent-up 
reserve of energy in my being. Instantly a 
link of the wrist chain snapped, and with 
it snapped all considerations that had held us 
unresisting in the hands of these moon- 
creatures. For that second, at least, I was 
mad with fear and anger. I took no thought 
of consequences. I hit straight out, at the 
face of the thing with the goad. The chain 
was twisted round my fist... . 

There came another of those beastly sur- 
prises of which the moon world is full. 

My mailed hand seemed to go clean 
through him. He smashed like an egg. It 
was like hitting one of those hard sweets that 
have liquid inside. It broke right in, and 
the flimsy body went spinning a dozen yards 
and fell with a flabby impact. I was 
astonished. I was incredulous that any 
living thing could be so flimsy. For an 
instant I could have believed the whole 
thing a dream. 

Then it had become real and imminent 
again. Neither Cavor nor the other Selenites 


seemed to have done anything from the time 
when I had turned about to the time when 
the dead Selenite hit the ground. 


Everyone 
stood back from us two, everyone alert. That 
arrest seemed to last at least a second after 
the Selenite was down. Everyone must have 
been taking the thing in. I seem to remem- 
ber myself standing with my arm _ half 
retracted, trying also to take it in. ‘“ What 
next ?” clamoured my brain ; “ what next ?” 
Then in a moment everyone was moving ! 

I perceived we must get our chains loose, 
and that before we could do this these 
Selenites had to be beaten off. I faced 
towards the group of the three goad-bearers. 
Instantly one threw his goad at me. It 
swished over my head, and I suppose went 
flying into the abyss behind. 

I leaped right at him with all my might as 
the goad flew over me. He turned to run as 
I jumped, and I bore him to the ground, 
came down right upon him, and slipped 
upon his smashed body and fell. 

I came into a sitting position, and on every 
hand the blue backs of the Selenites were 
receding into the darkness. I bent a link by 
main force and untwisted the chain that had 
hampered me about the ankles, and sprang 
to my feet, with the chain in my hand. 
Another goad, flung javelin-wise, whistled by 
me, and I made a rush towards the darkness 


out of which it had come. Then I turned 
Vol. xxi.—37 
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back towards Cavor, who was still standing 
in the light of the rivulet near the gulf, con- 
vulsively busy with his wrists. 

“Come on!” I cried. 

“ My hands !” he answered. 

Then, realizing that I dared not run back 
to him. because my ill-calculated steps might 
carry me over the edge, he came shuffling 
towards me, with his hands held out before 
him. 

I gripped his chains at once to unfasten 
them. 

“Where are they ?” he panted. 

“Run away. They'll come back. They’re 
throwing things! Which way shall we 
go?” 

“ By the light. To that tunnel. Eh?” 

* Yes,” said I, and his hands were free. 

I dropped on my knees and fell to. work 
on his ankle bonds. Whack came some- 
thing—Il know not what—and splashed the 
livid streamlet into drops about us.- Far 
away on our right a piping and whistling 
began. 

I whipped the chain off his feet, and put 
it in his hand. “Hit with that!” I said, 
and without waiting for an answer set off in 
big bounds along the path by which we had 
come. I heard the impact of his leaps come 
following after me. 

We ran in vast strides. But that running, 
you must understand, was an altogether 
different thing from any running on earth. 
On earth one leaps and almost instantly hits 
the ground again ; but on the moon, because 
of its weaker pull, one shot through the air 
for several seconds before one came to earth. 
In spite of our violent hurry this gave an 
effect of long pauses, pauses in which one 
might have counted seven or eight. Step, 
and one soared off. All sorts of questions 
ran through my mind: “ Where are the 
Selenites? What will they do? Shall we 
ever get to that tunnel? Is Cavor far 
behind? Are they likely to cut him off?” 
Then whack, stride, and off again for another 
step. 
I saw a Selenite running in. front of me, 
his legs going exactly as a man’s would go on 
earth, saw him glance over his shoulder, and 
heard him shriek as he ran aside out of my 
way into the darkness. He was, I think, our 
guide, but I-am not sure. Then in another 
vast stride the walls of rock had come ‘into 
view on either hand, and in two more strides 
I was in the tunnel, and tempering my pace 
to its low roof. I went on to a bend, then 
stopped and turned back, and plug, plug, 
plug, Cavor- came into view, splashing into 
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the stream of blue light at every stride, and 
grew larger and blundered into me. We 
stood clutching each other. For a moment, 
at least, we had shaken off our captors and 
were alone. 

We were both very much out of breath. 
We spoke in panting, broken sentences. 

“What are we j 
to do?” 

“ Hide.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Up one of 
these side 
caverns.” 

“ And then ?” 

* Think.” 

“Right—come 
on. 

We strode on, 
and presently 
came to a radiat- 
ing, dark cavern. 
Cavor was in 
front. He hesi- 
tated, and chose 
a black mouth 
that seemed to 
promise good 
hiding. He 
went towards it 
and turned. 

“Tt’s dark,” 
he said. 

“Your legs 
and feet will 
light us. You 
are all wet with 
that luminous 
stuff.” 

“ But——” 

A tumult of 
sounds, and in 
particular a sound gong 
advancing up the main tunnel, became 
audible. It was horribly suggestive of a 
tumultuous pursuit. We made a bolt for 
the unlit side cavern forthwith. As we ran 
along it our way was lit by the irradiation of 
Cavor’s legs. “It’s lucky,” I panted, “ they 
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took off our boots, or we should fill this 
place with clatter.” On we rushed, taking 
as small steps as we could to avoid striking 
the roof of the cavern. After a time we 
seemed to be gaining on the uproar. It 
became muffled, it dwindled, it died away. 

I stopped and looked back, and I heard 
the pad, pad of 
Cavor’s feet re- 
ceding. Then he 
stopped also. 
“Bedford,” he 
whispered; 
“there’s a_ sort 
of light in front 
of us.” 

I looked, and 
at first could see 
nothing. Then 
I perceived his 
head and shoul- 
ders dimly out- 
lined against a 
fainter darkness. 
Isawalsothat this 
mitigation of the 
darkness was not 
blue, as all the 
other light within 
the moon had 
been, but a pallid 
grey, a very vague 
faint white, the 
daylight colour. 
Cavor noted this 
difference as 
soon as, Or sooner 
than, I did, and 
I think, too, that 
it filled him with 
much the same 
wild hope. 

“‘ Bedford,” he whispered, and his voice 
trembled, “that light—it is possible-——” 

He did not dare to say the thing he hoped. 
There came a pause. Suddenly I knew by 
the sound of his feet that he was striding 
towards that pallor. I followed him, with a 
beating heart. 


‘THERE'S A SORT OF LIGHT IN 
” 


“To be continued. ) 





A FPotato-Peeling Competition. 


By H. G. 


is an age of competition 
and the survival of the fittest. 
Individuality is regarded as 
the szne gud non to win success. 
No matter what the position, 
from Premier of an Empire 


right away down to Champion Potato-Peeler 


of a mighty city, the struggle to reach either 
lofty pinnacle only varies comparatively. 

Such a reflection was almost certain to 
occur to the spectator of one of the most 
novel and withal amusing contests ever 
organized in London. 

The well-known catering firm of “ Pearce 
and Plenty” owns the distinction of pro- 
viding food on a marvellously cheap scale to 
a certain class of the vast London public. 
The number of “sausages and mashed” 
which the score or so of “ Pearce and Plenty ” 
establishments are daily called upon by their 
hungry patrons to serve over the counter 
is—well, appalling! Other similarly satis- 
factory dainties are quite beyond counting. 
But it will be sufficient for the purposes of 
this article to state that over 2,500 tons of 
potatoes are cooked and sold by this firm 
alone in a year. 

Each of the many depéts of delectable 
dishes has its staff of lads, whose sole work 
throughout the day, from nine o’clock in the 
morning until seven in the evening, is potato- 
peeling. They are paid about 8s. a week, 
with an allowance for each hundredweight of 
potatoes they may peel in the six days. 
Pearce’s employ about eighty boys to peel 


t} 


their potatoes, of which about fifty tons are 
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used in a week, while some of the boys can 
peel 7olb. in an hour. 

As an additional inducement to make 
nimble fingers acquire more speed, once a 
year there is held a competition, open to the 
smartest of the potato-peeling brigade. Only 
those who have seen the boys at work in 
such a contest can form an adequate idea of 
their dexterity: 

It was on a wintry evening that the writer 
made the best of his way to “Pearce and 
Plenty’s ” depét in Clerkenwell Road. It was 
past the hour when customers are served, and 
although the great hall of “’a’penny mugs 
and doorsteps” was almost empty, there still 
hovered around the place an air of activity. 
Attendants hurried from mysterious cup- 
boards and passages, each laden with a huge 
bucket of tubers en route for the scene of the 
coming battle. Outside the doors groups of 
boys, competitors and their mates, waited 
restlessly for the signal to enter and start 
business. There was no mistaking the lads 
who had been chosen to display the activity 
of their muscles in the gentle art. Each 
carried his expectant anxiety written plainly 
on his features-—for were not the prizes worth 
winning? A bright golden sovereign for the 
champion and five other amounts of less sub- 
stantial value for runners-up. 

“You'll win that quid, ole man!” each 
knight of the scraper was solemnly assured 
by his particular chums. 

Soon the arena was ready, and, at a word, 
the boys filed in to their seats. They 
numbered fourteen, coming from all parts of 
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London, north, south, east, and as far west as 
Charing Cross. Not more than two boys 
were allowed enter from any branch 
restaurant. 

When they had 
stripped and got into 
war-paint they looked 
a smart, determined 
lot of youngsters. 
Before each were two 
buckets, one packed 
with 28lb. of potatoes 
“in their jackets,” 
the other gaping 
open to receive the 
tubers peeled and 
ready for the boilers. 
A special knife, 
guarded to prevent 
wastage in peeling, 
was gripped in the 
right hand of each 
eager competitor. 
Around them on 
every side were visi- 
tors, come to look on 
and enjoy the scene. 
At the backs of some 
of the young scrapers 
stood a friend, ready with wise counsel and 
cheery chaff to encourage his “pal.” Outside 
in the street an excited “gallery,” for whom 
there was no entrance to the show, could be 
heard yelling cries of inspiration to their 
more favoured companions. 

A hush came over everything as Mr. Pearce, 
senior, stepped into the space separating the 
two long rows 
of competi- 


to 


EACH OF THESE 


BUCKETS CONTAINS THE 
POTATOES TO BE PEELED BY EACH COMPETITOR, 
From a Photograph. 
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the word to “go!” Swift as the race-horse 
at the fall of the flag fourteen pairs of 
willing hands shot into action. The battk 
had begun! ‘The in 
visible gallery out- 
side, in some mys 
terious way becoming 
aware that the fun 
had started, cheered 
boisterously. 

Splash — splash 
splash! No sooner 
had the boys gripped 
their tubers and set 
their scrapers flying 
than it appeared to 
the spectators that 
the creamy spheres 
and oblongs began 
to drop into the 
yawning buckets of 
water that stood 
before every boy. 
The chippings of 
peel flew about in 
showers. To and fro 
flashed the knives in 
the expert hands of 
the young shavers. 

“ Splash, splash, splash!” went the peelings 
into the water, into which they continuously 
dropped from the hand that gripped another 
“brownie” almost as soon as the peeled one 
had left it. Fourteen deft young hands 
whirled the sharp scrapers, sending forth 
fourteen showers of peelings. Could they 
possibly keep up such marvellous dexterity 

throughout the 

entire task of 


28LB. OF 





tors, and 
read the rules. 
The winning 
of a prize not 
only depended 
on speed, he 
pointed out, 
but there were 
two indepen- 
dent judges 
present who 
would after- 
wards inspect 
the work done, 





a quarter of a 
hundred- 
weight of 
“nobbly 
ones”? It 
certainly 
seemed to be 
impossible. 

It was inter- 
estingto notice 
the styles of 
some of the 
various boys. 
Some people 





and award 
points to those 
whose potatoes 
were well peeled throughout, 
“ black eyes ” or other blemishes. 
Precisely at eight o’clock Mr. Pearce gave 
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leaving no 


imagine that 
there is only 
one way of 
peeling a potato. There are at least half-a- 
dozen. A boy who moved his scraper like a 
needle of a sewing-machine at work, and 


| Photograph 
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A POTATO-PEELING COMPETITION. 


From a) WAITING FOR THE worD “Go!” 


who proved to be the fastest peeler inthe A few taps of the point of the knife, and 
company, gripped each potato with his left hey, presto! “eyes” flew about the place 
hand and placed it against a bit of board like a hailstorm. ‘This youth, whose name 
fitted into the top portion of his apron, just is Hazell, and who came from Pearce’s 
below the neck. Holding the potato firmly Lambeth Hill branch, must prove an excel- 
against the board, he scraped inwards with a lent example to his fellow-peelers. 








From a} THE CONTEST IN FULL SWING. (Paotograph. 


stroke as unerring as a steam-hammer. A Another style of peel-removal to be seen 
large potato, weighing 2lb., passed through was the holding of the potato firmly against 
his hands in 4 3-5sec. This youngster’s the lower part of the bent right knee, scraping 
dexterity in extracting “eyes” was wonderful. inwards. This position gives more leverage 
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to the arm, but necessitates the bending of 
the body, the operator being almost doubled 
up. Such a style must prove ruinous to the 
physique of a young lad if practised through- 


hand and pared outwards as a man whittles 
a stick. 

There was tremendous excitement amongst 
the competitors, and a yell from the invisible 
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THE POSITION ADOPTED BY J. GODDARD, THE FIRST PRIZE 
From a) WINNER. | Photograph. 


out the length of a working day. It gained 
the boy a first prize, however, so it is certainly 
rapid and cleanly. 

Another dexterous style is to hold the 
tuber upon the upper portion of the leg, 
paring outwards to the right. The style 
chiefly practised during the evening by many 
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of the boys was the old-fashioned method — 
adopted with success by the second prize 
winner—of gripping the potato in the left 
palm and paring the peel towards the wrist. 
Others held the “‘nobbly ones” in the left 


A POTATO PEELED BY THE FIRST PRIZE WINNER. 


THE POSITION ADOPTED BY W. PRITCHAKD, THE SECOND 
From a) PRIZE WINNER. ( Photograph 


“gallery,” when the boy Hazell, with a 
triumphant chuckle, turned his empty bucket 
upside down and shouted, “ Done, sir!” H¢ 
had peeled 28lb. of potatoes in 18min. 25sec. 
Truly, a wonderful: spell of work. His face 
was scarlet and the perspiration streamed 
from his brow as he finished. As, however, 
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his peeling hardly came up to the standard 
of cleanliness, he was only allowed the third 
prize. The second boy, Goddard, of Vic- 
toria Hall depdt, completed his 28lb. one 
minute and a half later, the others follow 
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ing at intervals varying from one to five 
minutes. 

When all had finished, each boy’s work 
was turned out for inspection by the judges, 
who duly decided that for excellence in clean 
peeling, irrespective 


THE JUDGE DECIDING ON THE BEST-PEELED HEAP. 


COMPETITION. 


[ Photograph. 


’ 


play “See the Conquering Heroes Come’ 

as Goddard and Pritchard made their way 

to the street, they received a vociferous 

round of applause from the combined 

forces of the invisible “gallery” and the 
visitors. 





of time occupied, J. 
Goddard, of Victoria 
Hall, was entitled to 
first place, and W. 
Pritchard to the 
second. 

Although there 
was no. band to 
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The writer desires 
to acknowledge the 
courtesy of Mr. 
Pearce in enabling 
the accompanying 
photographs to be 
taken under difficult 
circumstances. 
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J. GODDARD, FIRST PRIZE WINNER (ON THE RIGHT), AND 
W. PRITCHARD, SECOND PRIZE WINNER. 
From a Photograph. 














Author of “ God's 
Prisoner,” “ Rising 
Fortunes,” “A Prin- 
cess of Vascovy,” etc. 
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on London, and in his own 
peculiar way began to make 
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i tember when he descended 
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— J He was small and chunky 
built, with a cheerful little face like a winter- 
kept apple, a hopeful blue eye, and small, 
grey side-whiskers, and there was something 
about him which made you say “ Horse!” 
the moment you set eyes on him. 

The impression he made on P.C. 42 at 
Ludgate Circus was fairly representative of 
the impression he created elsewhere. 

When he had stood for three mortal days 
alongside the obelisk there, P.C. 42, who 
had been keeping a wary eye on him to see 
what mischief he was up to, remarked jocu- 
larly from the height of his six-feet-two : 
* Lost something ?” 

And the little man turned the apple face 
up to him and said, “ Well, yes, I have.” 

“ Horse ?” asked P.C. 42, instinctively. 

“No, a man.” 

“Come up to look for him ?” 

“Well, yes, I have.” 

“ Hope to find him ?” 

“Well, yes, 1 was hoping to.” 

“ Expect to find him on a ’bus ?” 
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“ Well, I did rather, or maybe a cab.” 

“TI see,” said P.C. 42. “ Big place, 
London.” 

“Tt’s bigger’n I thought.” 

“ Well,” said P.C. 42, slowly setting himself 
in motion towards a kink in the traffic, 
“hope you'll find him.” 

“ Thank’ee,” said the little man, and turned 
his séarch-lights on a white Road Car which 
P.C. 42 had just quarantined with his fore- 
finger. 

“T reckon you'll know the hosses on 
route pretty well by this time,” said P.C. 
as he sauntered back after releasing his 
capture. 

“ Know every one of ’em already,” said 
the little man, with a short, pleased laugh. “I 
reckonise ’em quicker’n I do the drivers.” 

“Ah!” said P.C. 42. “I thought you 
knew a hoss when you saw one. An’ who is 
it you’re looking for ?” 

“ A young man that’s wanted at home very 
partic’lar.” 

“ An’ you think he'll be driving a hoss 
somewhere in London ?” 

“ That’s it,” said the little man, eagerly. 

“ Big place, London,” said P.C. 42, oracu- 
larly, once more. “Tried the Bank? Heap 
o’ ’buses there.” 


this 


? 
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“ Aye; I was a week there.” 

“Tried the Elephant ?” 

The little man looked up at him sharply, 
but, seeing no hint of humour in the official 
face, said, “* No.” 

“ Heap o’ "buses there, too.” 

“ Where’s it ?” 

“’Cross the water—straight down there.” 

“ Thank’ee ; I’ll do that next.” 

By degrees every policeman at every grand 
junction of the ways came to know him, and 
one and all regarded him with benevolent 
enjoyment as the man who was looking for a 
man in London and really hoping to find 
him. One and all they would have helped 
him if they could, but as he alone knew 
whom he was seeking, the most they could 
do for him was to pass a cheery word of 
greeting whenever they met, and to keep out 
of their faces any suspicion of a doubt as to 
his ultimate success. 

If he disappeared for a day or two from 
their beats they only supposed him gone else- 
where, and when he turned up again it was :-— 

* No luck yet ?” 

And the little man would reply, cheerfully, 
“No luck yet. But he’ll come.” 

But when at times he disappeared from his 
various beats, and the policemen supposed 
him to be trying pastures new, they might 
have surprised him very far afield indeed. 

If, by chance, they had wandered so far 
away themselves, which they never did, they 
might have seen the little man hie him away 
to King’s Cross Station about twice in each 
month and take a third-class ticket there, and 
after a two hours’ run get out of the train at 
a station where he was evidently well known. 
For the station-master, as soon as he had got 
rid of the train and was his own man again, 
would come up to him with a thin veneer of 
concern overlying a thick substratum of com- 
passionate superiority in his face, and ask, 
“No news yet, Mr. Long?” and the little 
man would shake his head and say, “No 
news yet, Mr. Brown ; but we'll find him all 
right,” and would look as if he really believed 
it. At which the station-master would shake 
his head doubtfully and stand gazing after 
the little man with nothing but compassion 
in his face as he pressed sturdily along the 
way to the village. 

Beyond the village he would turn in at a 
pair of great iron gates, and a little, bright- 
faced woman, who was always waiting in the 
doorway of the trim stone lodge, would 
greet him with a cheerful :— 

“Well, Bob, my man, here you are, and 


glad Iam to see you. I’m always thinking 
Vol. xxi.—38. 
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of you being run over in them London 
streets. No news yet ?” 

“No news yet, Lisbeth,” the little man 
would say. “ You all right ?” 

“ Right as a trivet, my man, Only anxious 
about you—and him. Do you really think 
there’s any hope of finding him, Bob ?” 

“T’m not going to give it up yet, Lisbeth. 
London’s a mighty big place, you know. 
Let’s have some tea. I haven’t tasted any- 
thing as good as your tea and crumpets since 
I saw you last. There’s no one in London 
can do ’em equal to you, old girl.” 

And tea was always just ready and the 
crumpets done to a turn, and over them Bob 
told his wife all the disappointing wonders of 
the time since his last visit. And his wife 
would listen with her eyes and mouth so very 
wide open that Bob always got the lion’s 
share of the crumpets, which was just exactly 
what the astute old lady intended. 

And after tea Bob would stroll up the 
darkening avenue among the firs and rhodo- 
dendrons till it opened out in a great sweep 
before a mighty grey stone house which lay 
with closed eyes waiting for one to come and 
awaken it, and he for whom it lay waiting 
was lost in the wilds of London or elsewhere. 
And Bob Long, in spite of his hopeful looks 
and words, began to have a fear deep down 
in his little heart of gold that he was lost for 
ever. 

So, now and again, when no one was 
about, he would heave a mournful sigh as he 
gazed at the beautiful old house, and then 
he would go round to the stables and rattle 
the boys up, just to keep his hand in and to 
feel his own grip. For there never was a 
fault he could find, since the boys were all of 
his own up-bringing, and every soul about 
Cleserest loved a horse next to himself, 
unless. someone else happened to stray in 
between. 

And whenever he went to the stables there 
came tripping out from the big house, as 
soon as she heard he was there, a dainty 
little lady wearing dark robes and a wistful 
face, and at sight of her old Bob’s hat came 
off and his heart was sore as he stood bare- 
headed before her, and to her anxious “ No 
news, Bobalong ?” he always replied, cheerily, 
“Not yet, Miss Mary, but it’s a mighty 
big place, London, and it takes a lot o’ 
working through. Nothing from the lawyers, 
I suppose, miss ?” 

“Nothing, Bobalong. They’ve been 
advertising now for six months, and it’s all 
done no good. I’m beginning to be afraid 
he’s dead, Bobalong.” 
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“Not a bit of it, missy. Master Charles 
ain’t the kind to go and die like that just 
when we want him so bad.” 

He felt himself that it was rather weak as 
an argument, and Mary Cleserest only shook 
her head as though it did not carry absolute 
conviction to either heart or mind. 

“You’re going back, Bobalong?” she 
would ask, wistfully. 

“Why, of course, missy. I’m going to go 
on looking till I find him,” the old man 
would say, so sturdily that Mary always felt a 
trifle comforted in spite of herself. She said 
to herself that she was afraid it was hopeless 
and that her brother was dead, but in any 
case she wasn’t going to be beaten in hope- 
fulness by old Bobalong. 

It was three years since her brother 
Charles fell in love with Margaret Sannox, 
her governess and very dear friend. And 


when Sir Geoffrey in due course caught them 
at it, and expressed his feelings to the verge 


“SIR GEOFFREY CAUGHT THEM.” 


of apoplexy, Charles replied in the Cleserest 
spirit, and was promptly given his choice 
between home and sweetheart, and without a 
moment’s hesitation chose the latter. And 
so, at much shorter notice than she could 
legally have claimed, Charles and Margaret 
disappeared from Cleserest, and not one 
single word had she heard of them since. 
For the furious old gentleman, forgetting his 
gentlemanliness in his fury, tore up every 
letter that appeared in the mail-bag in either 


Charles’s or Margaret’s writing, no matter to 
whom it was addressed, and so in course of 
time he had no more letters to tear up, and 
the parting was complete. 

Then the old man died and Geoffrey his 
son reigned in his stead. And Cleserest 
breathed more peacefully and lived in hopes 
of seeing Master Charles once more. For 
they all loved him dearly, from old Mrs, 
Dane, the housekeeper, to old Jezebel, the 
mother of goats, who for three years had 
rooted dolefully in odd corners of the stables 
in search of him, and still ruminated with fixed, 
glassy stare and slow-moving jaws on his sad 
defection. For Jezebel looked with doubt 
and suspicion on all the world, including her 
own kids after they had attained a certain 
age; but for one tall, bright-faced young man 
whom she had known from his and her 
youth she had a strange affection which even 
three years had not sufficed to wipe out. 

Brother Geoff did his best to right the 

wrong. He 
advertised, 
through the 
family lawyer, 
in the London 
papers, but he 
might as well 
have saved 
his money, 
for neither 
Charles Clese 
rest nor his 
wife was read- 
ing the papers. 
He, because 
he was out in 
the Soudan 
with his regi- 
ment and a 
broken heart. 
She, because 
she was lying 
peacefully under a smooth green mound 
in a quiet Hampshire churchyard. And 
the sturdy, blue-eyed boy, whose coming 
at such a cost had crushed his father’s 
life, was out at nurse with the _land- 
lady of the farm near Christchurch where 
Charles and Margaret Sannox—for he had 
cast off the old name with the old life 
and had taken the name of her he loved 
more than anything on earth—were stopping 
at the time of their son’s birth. They had 
had a happy year together—life at its 
simplest and best, troubled only by thoughts 
of the separation from home and those they 
loved. Then the end came, swift and 
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sudden, just as life seemed brightening to its 
fullest. And when all was over, and Charles’s 
heart was buried in Christchurch-yard—so 
that, for the time being, there was no heart 
left for the crowing, blue-eyed boy, who 
seemed to him to exult in the mischief he had 
wrought—he turned into cash everything that 
was left him, save Margaret’s wedding-ring, 
paid for Charles Junior’s board and lodging 
for the next two years, left with the farm-wife 
a sealed envelope, to be opened in case of 
his own death, and enlisted in the a2rst 
Lancers. Eighteen months later he was in 
Egypt, and when the fighting came at last he 
fought as men do fight when the ties have all 
been snapped and life is less than nothing to 
them. He got sorely damaged, and found 
cause for regret in that the damage was only 
partial and landed him in Netley instead of 
in the shallow trench at Omdurman. He 
would have preferred remaining in Egypt 
as a permanent addition to the country. 
Discharged at last—cured—he went over to 
Christchurch to look at his boy, and found 
him such a beauty that his heart shook off 
its sickness and woke to its responsibilities. 
Charles Junior adopted the big, quiet, 
brown-faced man at once, and delighted in 
him exceedingly. They stopped for a fort- 


night at the farm to complete the “cure,” and 
then it behoved them to find some means of 


livelihood. He turned to London, as a 
matter of course, and duly arrived there early 
in November, with as splendid a two-year-old 
boy as the whole of England could show, 
with a resected leg which unfitted him for 
any very active employment, a wounded lung 
which gave him pause now and again, and a 
pension of nothing a day. 

This part of Charles Cleserest’s story is 
so very commonplace that there is no need 
to enlarge upon it. He learned many 
things which he never forgot. He diligently 
answered many advertisements—in person, 
as a rule, in order to save the postage—and 
thereby came to the knowledge that there 
are a great many more people seeking places 
in this world than there are places wanting 
persons. He learned, too, that a University 
education, without practical experience in 
any special line, counts for less than nothing, 
and that, to the mind of a plain business 
man, military service unfits one who has 
bled for his country for the ordinary 
duties of civilized life. It was _heart- 
breaking work, but the idea of applying for 
assistance at home—well, yes, it occurred to 
him certainly, but only to be kicked out 
instantly. He would sooner die. Cleserests 
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break, but never bend. He had done his 
duty in writing home after his marriage, and 
no single word had he or Margaret received 
in reply to their letters. We know why. 
They desired no communication with him. 
So be it. Unfortunately, he never set eyes 
on any single one of the lawyer’s advertise- 
ments in the Zimes and Morning Post. He 
had very soon found that the most likely 
papers for advertisements within his compass 
were the Chronicle and Telegraph, and even 
in them he wasted no time on the personal 
columns. 

The thought of a commissionaire’s uniform 
began to haunt his dreams like a nightmare. 
Sooner drive a ’bus or a cab, a "bus from 
choice as being less speculative. The idea 
grew upon him. He parted with almost all 
he had to raise the necessary five pounds 
and went along to Scotland Yard. As to 
his capabilities as a driver of horses there 
was not a moment’s doubt. 

“ That’s your own name?” asked the 
official who had witnessed his performance, 
glancing up at the bronzed, high-bred face as 
he handed him his documents. 

“It’s the name I fought under at Omdur- 
man,” said Charles. 

“‘ What regiment ?” 

“ 21st Lancers.” 

* Ah !—wounded ? ” 

“ Leg and back.” 

“Tf ever I can be of any service to you let 
me know,” and he handed his card to Charles, 
who thanked him for it. 

But as it was in the offices so it was here, 
and so it is everywhere. There were many 
more men wanting to drive ’buses than there 
were ’buses to drive, and he had to wait his 
turn. Perhaps his friend at Scotland Yard 
put in a word for him, perhaps there fell a 
sudden mortality in the higher ranks of the 
profession. Anyhow, the call came just in 
time, and none too soon. He was down to 
his very last shilling when a letter came from 
the L.G.O. Co.’s yard-master telling him he 
could start work the following Monday 
morning. The shilling bridged the inter- 
vening days, and Charles the Younger, at all 
events, knew no lack in the matter of bread 
and milk. 

He was a sturdy little fellow, thanks to his 
life on the Hampshire farm, and his wants 
were of the simplest. He was a huge delight 
and a mighty consolation to his father, and 
was already developing an intelligent family 
interest in horses. They were great chums 
those two, and during those long days of 
waiting they tramped together through many 
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a mile of West-end streets and deserted 
parks, starting on four feet, and, as a rule, 
completing the journey on two. Aad if their 


pockets were empty their hearts were also 
light—one of them, at all events, and the 


“THEY WERE GREAT CHUMS.” 


other was not going to be beaten by a two- 
year-old—and the love that grew between 
them was very strong and very true and very 
beautiful. So deep and sweet a thing was it 
to one of them, that had choice lain between 
all that the world could give him and the 
little curly head that lay on the pillow beside 
him at night and laughed into his eyes in the 
morning with eyes that were so very like 
those other eyes that had gone, he would 
have counted the world well lost compared 
with the love of the bright-faced boy. 

And so if their life was narrow it was also 
very wide, and no man’s life is the worse for 
having passed under the yoke. 

And all this time little Bob Long, autocrat 
of the stables at Cleserest, was searching the 
great scattered haystack of London for this 
missing needle, with the patience and dogged 
perseverance of a self-willed old man who, 
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having got an idea into his head, refused to 
have it beaten out of him by so small a thing 
as simple want of success. 

Bob Long — Bobalong always to the 
Cleserest children—had taught Geoff and 
Charles and Mary to ride as soon as their 
tiny legs could stretch across a saddle or cur! 
round a pommel. When Charles disappeared 
he sorrowed greatly, but could do no more. 
When Sir Geoffrey died, 
and Brother Geoff came 
to the throne and 
showed every wish to 
heal the breach and 
recover the fugitive, 
Bob’s hopes rose. 
Then Geoff himself was 
killed in the hunting- 
field ten days before his 
wedding - day, and the 
discovery of Charles 
became an imperative 
necessity. 

Bob’s great idea came 
into his mind during 
one of many discussions 
he had with Mary 
Cleserest about that 
time. Mary, knowing 
nothing of the causes 
of it, had wondered 
much at the never once 
broken silence of her 
dear Charles and her 
almost equally dear 
Margaret Sannox. 
When their father died 
her entreaties had urged 
Geoff to continuous 
exertions for the discovery of the wanderers. 
But nothing came of it all. Many times she 
and Bob discussed the matter. 

“T cannot think how they can be living, 
Bobalong,” said Mary, “for Charles had 
nothing of his own and cannot have taken 
much with him, and I can’t imagine what 
work he could do.” 

“ There’s not many knows as much about 
horses as he does, Miss Mary,” said Bob, 
with conviction. 

* Yes, of course he knows horses,” mused 
Mary, “but I don’t see how that would help 
him, Bob.” 

“ London’s a mighty big place for horses, 
missy. I’ve heard say that the Earl of Beltress, 
Lord Kaskerton he was then, drove a hansom 
in London for three months once——” 

“Oh, Bobalong, you don’t think our dear 
Charles is driving a hansom ?” 
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“He might do worse, missy, but we'll 
hope he’s doing better.” 

“My poor Charles !—and Margaret! I 
wonder why they never wrote to me!” 

“Maybe, Miss Mary ” began Bob, 
who had not served the old baronet for forty 
years without getting a pretty shrewd insight 
into his character. 

‘Maybe what, Bobalong?” asked Mary, 
when he drew rein. 

“T’ve heard tell of letters not getting 
through to people,” said Bob, sturdily. 

““Why, what do you mean, Bobalong ?” 

“Well, it wasn’t like Mr. Charles never to 
write to you, now was it, missy ?” 

“No, Bobalong, it wasn’t, and I can’t 
understand why he didn’t.” 

“Well, maybe he did and maybe the 
letters was lost.” 

“T’d sooner think that than 
never written.” 

“Of course, missy. I’d just think it, if I 
was you. Can’t do no harm anyway.” 

A few days later he came to her with a 
request. 

“You’re not greatly needing me at pre- 
sent, Miss Mary?” She was not, for in the 


that he’d 


stress of her bereavements—the sudden death 
of Geoff and the uncertainty respecting 
Charles—she had no heart for visiting beyond 
her pensioners, whom her personal griefs 


allowed to suffer no lack. 

“T want to go to London,” continued 
Bob. 

“To London, Bobalong ? 
Charles ?” 

“Yes, missy. It’s in my mind that I 
might find him there.” 

She felt very doubtful, knowing what a 
vast warren London was. But she would 
not show it. Any chance contained a spark 
of hope. 

“James Scath, he’s a good lad, and he'll 
keep things right in the stables and see to 
you as careful as I would myself——” 

“Nobody could do that, Bobalong ; but 
Jim is a good boy, and he can do all I 
want. 

“And I'll come back every now and then 
to see things are going all right. I can’t sit 
still thinking of Mr. Charles, missy, and 
that’s a fact.” 

So Bob went to London and made the 
acquaintance of many "bus and cab horses, 
and incidentally of their drivers and the 
drivers’ keepers—the gentlemen in blue. 
And as the months passed and there was no 
fruit for all his labours he began to grow 
doubtful, but would not show it ; and Mary 


To look for 
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began to grow doubtful, too, but would not 
for the world have let Bob imagine it. And 
so these two, with scarce a hope between 
them, still wore the semblance of it, each for 
the benefit of the other, and at times suc- 
ceeded in deceiving one another, and almost 
in deceiving themselves, into the belief that 
there was still room left for hope. 

It would have been much to be deplored 
if so faithful an endeavour and so steadfast a 
hope had had to go unrewarded. 

Charles had been put on a suburban cross- 
country route to begin with, and was steadily, 
and with an extremely cheerful heart, driving 
his bus between Acton and Hanwell, while 
little Bob Long was vainly lying in wait for 
him at Piccadilly Circus, and Ludgate Hill, 
and the Bank, and so, in the nature of things, 
they did not meet. 

Charles had taken lodgings out at Hanwell, 
and little Charles found no lack of fresh air 
and outdoor amusements, of a very juvenile 
character, of course, right along into the 
winter. The old woman in whose house 
they lived had taken to him mightily and 
watched over him with grandmotherly care. 
And Charles Cleserest, with the great house 
lying all asleep for want of its master, and 
many warm hearts aching to get word of him, 
found himself more than content—having no 
disturbing knowledge of these things-—in the 
fact that he was earning his living and paying 
his way, and that his boy was growing up 
strong and sturdy, and daily increasing in 
favour with man and the goddesses who ride 
on the tops of "buses. 

Just three days before Christmas one of the 
drivers on the main route from Hammersmith 
to Liverpool Street fell sick of rheumatics, 
and his ’bus was given tentatively to Sannox 
to see how he would manage the obstacle 
race to the City. 

He got along first-rate the first two 
days. It was on the third day, the after- 
noon of Christmas Eve, that he ran into 
a van at the corner of Old Bailey and 
took the hind wheel off as clean as a 
whistle ; but Charles always maintains that 
the fault was in no wise his, and divides the 
honours between Bob Long and the van 
driver, with a bias in favour of Bob Long. 

For that day Charles had taken his boy 
along with him as a special Christmas treat, 
and little Charlie, well wrapped up in the 
front garden seat at his father’s right hand, 
surveyed the bustling crowds and the sparkl- 
ing shops with eyes stretched to the fullest, 
and came to the conclusion that London was 
a very great and wonderful place, and that 
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the boy who could see it all in this command- 
ing fashion from the top of his father’s "bus 
was a fortunate boy indeed. 

It was a fine, clear day, with a feeble 
attempt at a smile from the sun and a suspi- 
cion of frost in the air, and little Charlie’s 
nose and cheeks were red with it, and those 
wide eyes of his twinkled like stars on a 
frosty night. It had been an adventurous 
time. A new and offensively officious 
checker had just held up the passengers 
and demanded their tickets or their lives, 
and finding Charlie without one had insisted 
on his paying his fare, which his father 
laughingly did for him, and Charlie informed 
the checker that he was a “ plug,” which was 
extremely rude of him, since the young man 
was only doing what he considered his duty. 

Then he had seen a Road Car horse come 
to grief as she tried to get a footing in Fleet 
Street, and though full of sympathy for her 
distress, yet since she belonged to the 
opposition line he had didactically pro- 
nounced her an old crock, in which he was, 
of course, quite 
wrong. But to 
Charlie there were 
never more than two 
decent horses on the 
street, and _ those 
were the two his 
father happened to 
be driving at the 
time. 

Then their own 
attempt at resump- 
tion of progress 
under Ludgate Hill 
Bridge was attended 
with such scrabbling 
and snorting that 
the whole place 
echoed again. And Charlie’s anguished 
eyes were glued so tightly to the bob- 
bing heads and plunging shoulders and 
straining flanks in front of him that he 
did not see a little man who had crept up the 
stairs and slid into the seat beside him. The 
little man’s face was shining in a way that 
shamed the sun, and he wriggled so on the seat 
that Charlie compressed himself into half his 
usual space in order to give him more room. 
But even that had no effect on the little man, 
who wriggled convulsively till the horses had 
recovered themselves, and it was just when 
they were passing the big butter-shop that he 
laid a hard little brown hand on Charles 
Cleserest’s shoulder and said, with a 
choke :— 


“ Master Charles—Sir Charles, I mean— 
you are wanted at home.” 

“ Halloa, Bobalong! Is that you?” said 
Cleserest, as quietly almost as if he had been 
addressing his own conductor. But it is 
more than possible that the sudden use of 
the titke—which told all Bobalong’s story 
caused a momentary aberration, and so paved 
the way for the accident. For just then that 
extremely stupid van issued from Old Bailey 
and made an exhibition of itself by shedding 
its hind wheel in the very middle of Ludgate 
Hill, thereby blocking the traffic for a full half- 
hour, and exciting profanity enough to have 
thawed the roadways within the three-mile 
radius and to have brought out a blush on 
the dome of St. Paul’s. 

Cleserest saw the crowd and the policemen 
as in a mist, and gave his number as one in 
a dream, and it was not till they were safely 
in the swim again under lee of the big church 
that he woke up and said to old Bob :— 

“Is that so, Bob? I’m sorry to hear it. 
Where’s Geoff ?” 


“THE LITTLE MAN'S FACE WAS SHINING IN A WAY THAT 
SHAMED THE SUN.” 


“ Broke his neck out hunting, five months 
ago, Master I mean, Sir Charles.” 

“Poor old chap! I’m sorry.” 

“You'll come back with me at once, Sir 
Charles ?” asked Bob, anxiously. “ Miss 
Mary she’s pining badly for you.” 

“ Poor little girl! This is my boy, Bob 





BOBALONG. 


along,” said Charles, as they came to a 
momentary stand in the backwater by the 
Bank. And Bobalong, who somehow had 
not thought of that possibility, metaphorically 
speaking went down on his knees to Charlie, 
and was very near to falling on his neck and 
kissing him, whereby he would have lost 
favour in that young man’s eyes. 

“This is a very “dear old friend of mine, 
Charlie,” said his father. 

And Charlie stretched out his hand in its 
little black woollen glove and said, “ How 
do, sir?” and old Bobalong was put to it to 
keep from making a ridiculous exhibition of 
himself. 

“Yes, I'll come when 
day’s work,” said Charles. 
meet you, Bob?” 

“T ain’t a-going to let you out o’ my sight 
again, Sir Charles, till I see you a-driving 
through the gates at Cleserest,” said the little 
man, laughing delightedly. “Over four 
months I’ve been looking for you, and find- 
ings is keepings, Sir Charles.” 

“T’ll not run away,” said Charles. “I shall 
be glad to see the old place again—if I’m 
wanted there——” and then he was silent and 
his face was very grave, and he narrowly 
escaped another collision as the thought of 
the dear one who had borne the yoke with 
him and who ought to have shared this en- 


I’ve finished the 
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largement came upon him ina surge of sorrow. 

At Liverpool Street Bob Long slipped off 
for five minutes and ran as fast as his legs 
could carry him to the telegraph office, and 
hurried back beaming, but full of anxiety 
lest the "bus should have departed without 


him. But the "bus was there all right. Its 
driver was in so brown a study that the con- 
ductor had already rung the bell three times 
to intimate that he was ready if the gentle- 
man with the ribbons was, and he was now 
coming up on deck to see what was the matter, 
and a burly policeman was shouting at him to 
know if he was going to stop there all day, 
and Charlie was beginning to tug at his arm. 
But Charles Cleserest’s thoughts were floating 
between the great house in Blankshire and 
the quiet, green mound in Christchurch- 
yard, and all that this news meant to him 
and all that it might have meant. And the 
sad thoughts overbore the glad thoughts, and 
he would have given it all for the clasp of 
Margaret Sannox’s hand and the deep, deep 
look of her loving brown eyes. 

Under the combined influences of the 
conductor and the policeman and Charlie he 
woke up to a sense of his responsibilities 
and drew the whip gently over his horses’ 
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flanks as Bob Long climbed up to his seat 
beside him again. 

They chatted quietly, and without further 
accident, all the way back to Hammersmith. 
But Charles had to make one more journey 
to the Bank and back before the day’s work 
was done, and Bob kept close to him all the 
time, and little Charlie fell asleep in Bob’s 
arms as they were going home for the very 
last time. 

Then Charles thanked the yard master for 
his kindness, and intimated his wish to give 
up his position, much to that gentleman’s 
surprise. 

“Find it too much for you?” 
“’Tis pretty tough in the City.” 

“Tt’s not that. I like it well enough. But 
I’ve got another call,” and the yard-master, 
looking at Bob Long, decided in his own 
mind that another prodigal was on his way 
home, and wondered somewhat at the 
remarkable difference that existed at times 
between fathers and sons. 

Then to Hanwell to get some special 
treasures, and then back to King’s Cross and 
away into the night, till little Charlie lost 
track of things, and only returned to a know- 
ledge of them as he was being carried by his 
father along the platform of a country station 
to a drag which stood outside with a pair of 
champing horses, well wrapped up in blankets, 
for they had been waiting a long time. 

At sight of them the man on the box 
touched his hat and grinned a welcome 
which he did not know how to put into 
words. And from the back of the drag there 
sprang a slight figure in black and furs, and 
leaped at the two Charleses with the cry of a 
hungry soul, and gathered them into a clinging 
embrace which told all its own story. 

“Will you drive, Sir Charles?” 
Bobalong, proudly. 

“Of course, Bob. Why, Jim, what a big 
boy you're getting ””—to the driver, who was 
scrambling down to give him his seat. “Now, 
Mary, my dear, up you come. Charlie, boy, 
hang on to your Aunt Mary. If you fall 
asleep again you'll tumble in among the 
horses and frighten them.” 

“Where does this "bus go to, dad?” the 
small boy askéd, sleepily. 

“Home, my boy.” 

“That’s a good job,” said Master Charles, 
with little idea of the new and wonderful 
meaning the word would ever bear for him 
in future. 

They swept through the, dark lanes at a 
pace that kept the small boy awake ; through 
the village, where every window was alight 
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folks stood in their door- 


and the good 
ways and shouted welcomes as they passed ; 
and so at last through the gates by the 


lodge where Mrs. Long stood curtsying 
triumphantly, with tears of joy and pride 
running down her face. For here was Mr. 
Charles come back to his own again, and it 
was all her Bob’s doing, when everybody else 
had failed. The light of Mrs. Long’s fire 
streaming across the drive and shining on the 
frost-rimmed leaves of the rhododendrons 
opposite was the cheeriest thing Charlie had 
seen for many a day. He leaned forward 
from between his father and his aunt and 
stared into the cosy little house with longing 
eyes and asked :— 

“Ts this home, dad ?” 

“It’s the beginning of it, my boy,” and he 
bent over and wrung Mrs. Long’s hand in a 
way that made the happy tears flow faster 
than ever. 


Then they swept on 
up the winding avenue 
under the dark trees 
till they came to the 
great house of Clese- 
rest—asleep no longer, 
but very wide awake 
indeed ;_ with hearty 
welcome beaming 
from every eye, and a 
great, warm river of 
light flowing out of the 
open doors and spark- 
ling like diamonds on 
the frosty gravel. And 
warmer and _heartier 
still was the welcome 
of the eager faces 
clustered round the 
doorway to greet the 
master they all loved 
so dearly and feared 
they had lost. 

Charles 
took little 
hand and his aunt 
took the other, and 
they drew him re- 
luctantly away from 
a critical observa- 
tion of the satin- 
skinned, foam-flecked 
horses which had 
whirled them along 
at so tremendous a 
pace, and between them they jumped him up 
the steps to his kingdom. 

They were passing in among the beaming 
faces and the hearty “God bless you, sir’s,” 
of the crowding servants, when the bells of 
St. Mary Beauly pealed out their sonorous 
Christmas greeting, and in a second Clearcote 
in the valley and Cottesloe on the hill were 
answering them, till all the pulsing blue vault 
was filled with the sound of their voices. 

“What’s ’at, daddie?” asked the small 
boy. 

“It is our welcome home, my boy,” and, 
in spite of the gladness of his home-coming, 
his face was grave and almost sad as he 
thought of her who had started with him on 
his journey and had travelled away beyond 
him. 

Then he lifted the boy and kissed him, 
and put him on his shoulder and carried him 
up into the home of his fathers. 
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The Story of a Great Dtsaster. 
By J. G. Rosins, F.R.G.S 


N the 3rd November, 1893, 

there occurred a very serious 

disaster at Santander, North 

Spain. Although the principal 

facts were reported at the time 

in our newspapers, nothing like 
a complete description of the disaster has 
ever before appeared. The purpose of this 
article is to supply, for the first time, a con- 
cise and consecutive account of what was 
not only a terrible but an almost unique 
accident. The facts were noted down 
from statements of eye-witnesses, and the 
accompanying photographs (all but the first) 
taken a few days after the occurrence. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon of the 
day in question the cargo of a steamer called 
the Cabo Machichaco, lying at a wharf in the 
Harbour of Santander, was found to be on 
fire. The weather was beautifully fine, and 
much of the population had ventured out of 
doors to enjoy the sunshine. An alarm.of 
fire naturally caused considerable excitement, 
and when it became known that a steamer 
was burning the quay-side was very soon 
thronged with interested crowds, who were 
congratulating themselves, all unconscious of 
danger, upon being able to obtain so excel- 
lent a view of so novel a sight. Dense clouds 
of smoke arose from the steamer and the 
fire burnt furiously. 
The local _fire- 
brigade arrived, 
planted their 
engines upon the 
wharf, and at- 
tempted to extin- 
guish the fire, but 
their efforts were 
unavailing, and it 
became “evident 
that there was no 
hope of saving the 
steamer. 

There happened 
to be in the har- 
bour a Spanish 
liner (Alfonso 
XII/.), and some 
men were sent in 
boats by the 


captain to render 
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THE BURNING STEAMER, TAKEN A FEW MINUTES BEFORE THE EXPLOSION, 


THE LEFT WERE NEARLY ALL KILLED. 


assistance. It was decided to make an 
attempt to flood the vessel and sink her, 
as the fire threatened to spread to the wharf 
and quay, and thus adjacent property would 
become endangered. Operations to this end 
had been begun, and efforts were being made 
to cut holes through the steamer’s side just 
below water-line, when (about 4.15 p.m.) a 
terrific explosion occurred, which blew the 
entire fore-part of the steamer to pieces and 
scattered its fragments and the remains of 
the burning cargo in all directions. Several 
hundred persons were killed or maimed (the 
exact numbers were never known); a large 
number of buildings were wrecked by the 
force of the explosion ; the town was set on 
fire in several places, and immense damage 
was done. 

The photograph showing the burning 
steamer was taken very shortly before the 
explosion by a local photographer, who had 
a narrow escape. Had he not left for his 
studio when he did this illustration would 
not have appeared. ‘The view was taken 
from the end of a short wharf, similar to that 
to which the steamer is moored. ‘The piles 
of the latter wharf are visible above the 
water-line to the left of the steamer, whilst 
on the wharf are silhouetted the heads and 
shoulders of a crowd of persons who were 
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amongst those killed. On the right of the 
steamer can be seen the men from the liner 
engaged in their efforts to sink her. 

The question will naturally be asked : What 
was the cause of this explosion? And the 
answer can be given at once: Dynamite. 
But to the further questions : How was it that 
so dangerous a commodity was allowed to 
be in such a place? and being there, why 
was no warning given to the public? no very 
satisfactory answers can be given, principally 
because all the who could throw 
material light 
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the vessel where the explosion took place, each 
case weighing something like a half-hundred- 


weight. The dynamite in the other hold, 
curiously enough, did not explode, but sank 
with the steamer and was afterwards re- 
moved. This was not accomplished without 
accident, as another (much smaller) ex- 
plosion occurred, attended with some loss of 
life. 

The second photograph was taken from 
the same spot as the first, but at low tide. 
It shows the steamer after the explosion, 





upon the subject 
were killed. 

As is the case 
with all harbours 
of importance, 
there existed at 
Santander certain 
regulations con- 
cerning vessels 
with explosives on 
board. A couple 
of wharves, as far 
removed from 
valuable property 
as possible, were 
set apart for such 
vessels, and when 
berthed a red flag 
was required to 
be hoisted as a 
danger-signal. 
The harbour- 
master was 
pected to see that 
these regulations were carried out. Un- 
fortunately he was one of the killed, as 
was also his deputy; neither can therefore 
give us his version of the story. 

It was commonly reported at first that the 
dynamite was contraband, but this proved to 
be incorrect, as the consignment was set 
forth in the ship’s manifest. Owing to an 
eight days’ quarantine outside the harbour 
the documents relating to her cargo had been 
received through the post, and its nature was 
known long before the vessel was berthed. 
She carried a miscellaneous assortment of 
goods, amongst which were 1,72 
dynamite intended for mining purposes, 
brought from the neighbouring port of 
Bilbao. The steamer was on a_ coasting 
voyage, and the explosive was consigned to 
Santander, Huelva, and Seville. The cases for 
Santander (twenty in all) had been removed 
before the accident. So far as could be ascer- 
tained, about 800 cases were in the fore-part of 
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lying in the mud. The fore-half is gone, 
but the rest remains, including (and this is 
very extraordinary) one of the masts. 

As to responsibility, one of two things 
seems clear: either the harbour-master did 
not ascertain that the steamer was carrying 
dynamite, or, knowing it, did not take 
measures to send her to the danger-wharf. 

It was stated that the captain was in a 
café when informed of the fire, and someone 
who knew of the dynamite referred to it. 
The captain — outwardly, at any rate 
ridiculed the idea of danger, saying that, 
though dynamite would explode under 
certain conditions, it would be consumed 
quite harmlessly by the fire, and, indeed, it 
is well known that dynamite, when not con- 
fined, can be burned without any danger 
from explosion. 

The captain was on his ship at the time of 
the accident and was destroyed with it, as 
were all his officers and crew except three. 
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EFFEC’ OF THE CONCUSSION INSIDI 
From a Photograph 


Besides these, the local agent to the shipping 
company to which the Cato Machichaco 
belonged was on board, and he and all his 
staff? excepting the office-boy, lost their lives. 

The precise manner in which the explosion 
came about can only be a matter of surmise. 
It may have been due merely to beat acting 
upon the explosive when confined closely in 


cases ; or to concussion, caused by some of 


the cargo falling ; or to the operations of the 
men from the liner whilst breaking a hole 
through the side of the steamer. 

A number of firemen on the wharf and on 
the vessel were killed and their appliances 
destroyed. Amongst other victims were the 
Governor of San- 
tander, an official 
of marine affairs, 
the chief engineer 
for ports and light- 
houses, a marquis, 
a colonel, also a 
major; and the 
captain, mate, and 
doctor of the liner, 
with thirty-two of 
the crew. 

After the ex- 
plosion there was 
a fearful scene. 
Hundreds of dead 
and wounded per- 
sons lay about the 
quay and the 
Streets near, 
amongst them 
being many chil- 
dren who had 
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been out with their mothers 
and nurses for an airing. 
Limbs and fragments of 
human bodies were scat- 
tered in ghastly confusion 
(in one instance half a 
soldier was blown through 
a window); burning matter 
and red-hot iron from the 
ship and its cargo were 
cast into all parts of the 
town ; all the windows in 
the region of the accident 
were blown in; buildings 
were partially wrecked ; 
and, as a crowning horror, 
many of these ignited, and 
very soon several large 
conflagrations were in 
progress. 

The two photographs 
on this page are examples of the destruc- 
tion wrought by concussion inside some 
of the buildings. It will be noticed that the 
brick partitions have been blown partially 
down and general havoc caused throughout. 

For a while consternation and confusion 
reigned supreme. ‘The first thought of those 
who had escaped—as soon as they were 
capable of thinking at all —was for the 
injured, and these were soon receiving such 
attentions as the panic-stricken people could 
give them. 

Meanwhile, the fires in the burning build- 
ings were attaining alarming proportions, and 
nothing could be done to arrest their progress, 
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there being no longer either fire-brigade or 
appliances. It was then discovered that the 
explosion had destroyed telegraphic commu- 
nication, and the nearest available telegraph 
office was four and a half miles away by rail. 
A special train was hastily made up, and the 
Government at Madrid was apprised of the 
disaster. Orders were at once sent to 
Valladolid and Lagrofio, and _ instructions 
given for bodies of engineers to proceed by 
rail to Santander immediately. A shipowner 
interested in the Cabo Machichaco happened 
to hear at Barcelona of the accident. He wired 
at once to Bilbao, and the people of that place 
rose promptly and nobly to the occasion. 
Two steamers were hastily chartered, and by 
11.30 p.m. they were on their way with two 
steam fire-engines, three hand-engines, hose, 
ladders, ropes, etc., accompanied by forty 
firemen, eighty labourers, twelve doctors 
with four assistants 
and medical appli 
ances, four sisters 
of mercy, and 
about a_ hundred 
miscellaneous vol 
unteers. They 
reached Santander 
at 5.30 the follow- 
ing morning, ready 
and anxious to 
render all assist- 
ance in their 
power. Now, here 
followed what 
would have been a 
ludicrous incident 
but for the awful 
nature of the cir 
cumstances. In- 


TOWN SET ON FIRE BY THE EXPLOSION—SOME OF THE 


stead of being 
welcomed with 
open arms and 
with some show of 
gratitude, the 
would-be _ helpers 
were prevented 
from landing. In 
the name of all 
that is wonderful, 
it may be asked, 
why? Because 
quarantine had not 
been observed! 
The Provisional 
Governor (the 
Governor had 
been killed) de- 
clared that he 
could not allow them to come ashore until 
they had observed the regulations, which 
meant a detention of some seven or eight 
days outside the harbour. At length, how- 
ever, after the lapse of some two hours, the 
mayor (who, though wounded, was active) 
took upon himself the responsibility of 
waiving the objections, and the difficulty was 
thus got over. 

The explanation probably is that there is 
a kind of Manchester-Liverpool jealousy 
(only more so) between the two places, and 
it is said that matters do not always go as 
“merry as a marriage bell.” It is sad to 
think, however, that feelings of this nature 
should have been allowed to intrude in the 
face of so appalling a catastrophe. 

The military engineers had arrived about 
the same time, and devoted their attention 
mainly to demolishing dangerous structures, 
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whilst the firemen kept down and ultimately 
extinguished the fires, assisted by the volun- 
teers who had accompanied them. Before 
this was accomplished, however, several 
streets of large buildings had been destroyed, 
consisting of warehouses, shops, residences, 
etc. Two photographs are given on the 


preceding page showing some portions of the 


damaged streets. Although only the lower 
parts of the buildings remained to be seen, 
they were originally structures varying from 
four to five stories in height. 

A portion of the cargo of the steamer 
consisted of iron 
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the photographs 
do not show them 
exactly as they 
fell, as they may 
have been moved 
aside for the pur- 
pose of clearing 
the roadway, but 
the manner in 
which they were 
twisted and bent 
when in a heated 
state is very re- 
markable. An 
examination — will 
give some idea 
of the distance 
these heavy gir- 
ders were carried. 
Lighter materials 
and burning mat- 
ter, however, 
were projected very much farther; and, 
in one instance, a large building used as 
a tobacco -factory and store was ignited, 
although something like half a mile from 
the wharf, and the building and its con- 
tents were destroyed. This was an isolated 
fire quite removed from the more general 
conflagration shown in the preceding photo- 
graphs. 

The next illustration shows about half of 
the steamer after the explosion. This photo- 
graph was taken at low tide as the vessel lay 
sunk upon the mud bottom of the harbour. 





girders. These 
became red-hot 
during the fire 
which preceded 
the explosion, and 
when the latter 
occurred they were 
blown into various 
parts of the town, 
having in their 
course, in some 
cases, ploughed 
lanes of death 
through the crowds 
of people. Two 
views follow of 
bunches of these 
girders that were 
thrown from the 
ship after being 
subjected to the 
action of the fire. 
It is possible that 


NEAR VIEW SHOWING IRON GIRDERS TWISTED AND CONTORTED BY THE FORCE OF THE EXPLOSION. 


From a Photograph. 
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Unfortunately, the foreshortening is peculiar, 
owing to the position (the head of the wharf) 
from which the photograph had necessarily 
to be taken, but it gives some idea of the 
extraordinary results so far as the “inwards” 
of the steamer are concerned. ‘The iron- 
work when forced into the condition seen was 
probably red-hot. The whole of the fore-part 
of the steamer had disappeared. The 
photograph which follows shows a portion 
of the vessel that fell about a quarter of a 
mile from the 


THE FORE-PART OF THE STEAMER AFIEK THE EXPLOSION, 


on every hand; 
dead bodies and 
parts of bodies 
were constantly 
being fished out 
of the harbour ; 
walls were splashed 
with blood along 
the quay- side, 
whilst in the road- 
ways and _ upon 
the quay sicken 
ing traces of 
human remains 
were constantly to 
be met with. 
Stout planks and 
timbers of the 
quay and wharves 
were smashed in 
many places, and 
fragments of the 
steamer and cargo 

The 
bombardment 
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scene was 
than 


were littered everywhere. 
more suggestive of a 
anything else. 

Half the people bore signs of mourning ; 
hospitals were full, and funerals were con- 
stantly passing. 


It was all terribly sad, and 
because the accident was one 
which might have been prevented, or at 
least its effects, had it~ occurred at the 
danger-wharf, would have been trifling as 
compared with what actually resulted. 


the sadder 





scene of the acci 
dent, just as it lies 
in the roadway. 
It will be noticed 
how the stone 
pavement was dis- 
placed by the 
force of the falling 
mass. 

A walk through 
certain parts of 
the town, even 
several days after 
the accident, was 
a gruesome busi- 
ness. Large areas 
had been ravaged 
by the fire ; black- 
ened ruins and 
wrecked buildings 
were to be seen 
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ELL, you can put it as you 
like, but I call it a shame! 
What d’ye think I’m to do 
here without a ship, or any 
chance of getting one for a” 


? 


blue moon, eh?’ 

The speaker, a solidly built man of about 
fifty, with pleasant red face fringed by grey 
whiskers and keen little blue eyes, spoke 
angrily, and emphasized his words by bring- 
ing his fist down upon the table with a bang. 
“Sorry, Captain, I’m sure,” responded the 
man addressed, carelessly. “But here are 
our instructions, plain enough, to pay off the 
Bolivar as soon as she arrives—all hands 
and the cook—and sell. the ship. The 
owners, you see, are well within their rights. 
The time you signed for is up. The vessel’s 
hardly earned her keep. Good-day, Captain.” 
And the agent for his London owners rose in 
token that the interview was over, whilst 
John Hall went out and stood in the hot 
sunshine and looked listlessly down the long, 
sandy street of Port Elizabeth on Algoa Bay, 
South Africa, and watched the natives, bullock 
teams, dust storms, stray dogs and goats that 
Seemed to make up the place in those days, 
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before the diamond diggings as- 
sumed their later magnitude and 
importance. 

During that same month, and 
whilst the Bodivar yet lay at anchor 
waiting for a new owner, arrived 
tidings of the first find on the Vaal 
River—a three weeks’ trip from the 
port. And as the shipless skipper 
lounged around waiting for the 
coasting steamer that was to take 
him down to the Cape, and listened 
to the wonderful stories of for- 
tunes already made on the Orange 
River and at Hopetown, he sud- 
denly decided to “have a slap at 
the thing ” himself. 

“T ain’t a lucky man, not by 
any means,” said Captain John, as 

he asked his chief mate to join him in the 
adventure. “ And I’ve just got about enough 
to land me at the place. However, I’ll trust 
in Providence, even if Rhode Island don’t 
bring me up. What d’ye say, Brown? Will 
you risk it?” 

But Mr. Brown would not. And he tried 
hard to dissuade the old skipper from facing 
the fatigues of a journey that everybody said 
was terribly rough and toilsome. Captain 
John, however, had made up his mind, and 
go he would, and go he did. 

And eventually, to his great surprise, his 
luck turned in such fashion that when, three 
years afterwards, he appeared in Cape ‘Town 
he owned, besides an account at the 
“Standard” of close on £80,000, shares 
in Bultfontein and some other mines that 
presently proved worth double and treble 
as much. 

Of course Captain John returned to 
England. But it is doubtful whether he 
realized the possibilities of his wealth, 
inasmuch as all the use he made of it was 
to build a house. Buying a piece of land 
in Kent, close to Deal, and overlooking 
the Channel, he erected on it a plain, 
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four-roomed cottage, fronted by a great 
flagstaff. And half-way up this, on a 
platform which he called the main - top, 
he would sit for hours and watch the 
ships in the Downs as they dropped anchor 
or made sail outward and homeward bound. 
An old woman kept house for him and the 
only remnant of kith or kin he had been 
able to find—a bright lad of twelve, whom he 
had discovered reduced to drudge at a 
private school by reason of long-unpaid 
arrears. Captain John’s widowed sister had 
died whilst he was groping amongst the 
“blue ground ” away out there on the Vaal 
in the stifling heat and dust of the diamond 
quariies, leaving her only child to the tender 
mercies of an acquaintance. The latter 
simply sold what little there was ; and, with 
the proceeds, sent the boy to a boarding- 
school, paying a couple of years in advance, 
and considered he had done all that could 
be expected of him. Leonard Oliver went 
to school now in the old town at the foot of 
the cliffs ; and his one ambition was to be a 
sailor like his uncle, to whose yarns he was 
never tired of listening. 

And all this time Captain John’s shares in 
those rich claims out yonder were increasing 
in value daily, nay hourly, in such wise as 
presently forced him to realize that he was 
becoming an absurdly rich man. But with 
it all he was not happy. He lost flesh, too, 
and could not sleep o’ nights ; grew restless 
and utterly discontented with his life. And 
still he was a strong, hale, and hearty man of 
his years ; sound as yet in wind and limb. 
But, puzzle as he might, he was unable to 
lay finger on the secret of the trouble and 
unrest that worked within him like a fever. 

The great Voorooinzigt Company, in which 
he had many shares, had latterly made him a 
director ; and presently a summons came to 
him to attend a meeting at the London office. 
The Earl of Glenavon and his son, Lord 
Comorin, were two of his fellow-directors. 

“What do you do with all your money, 
Captain John?” the latter nobleman asked, 
laughingly and familiarly, for the two had 
seen much of each other “ over yonder,” and 
the Earl himself, quite apart from certain 
obligations, thought highly of the old seaman’s 
frank simplicity and straightforward honesty. 

“Upon my word, very little, I’m afraid,” 
replied the Captain, in a melancholy tone. 
“You see, until lately I’ve hardly realized 
the idea of having more to spend than I can 
manage. I suppose now my whole keep, and 
Lenny’s schoolin’ together, don’t cost more’n 
a couple o’ hundred a year at the outside.” 
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At this the Earl and his son both burst 
out laughing. “ Well, of all the old misers!” 
drawled the latter, in his languid, pleasant 
voice. “Come, now, this won’t do at all. 
And you're not looking up to the mark 
either. You must have something to interest 
you. What’s the best thing for him, father? 
Go in for experimental farming; lease a 
theatre ; start a newspaper; speculate in 
South American mines ?” 

But the Earl shook his head whilst closeiy 
scrutinizing the old skipper, and replied: 
“None of those will suit our friend’s case, 
Clarence. Build a ship, I should say, and go 
to sea again, would be nearer the mark.” 

As he spoke the Captain’s face flushed, a 
new light came into his bright blue eyes ; 
and, seizing the Earl's hand and shaking it 
heartily, he exclaimed, “ By George, sir, 
you’ve hit it! That’s the thing I’ve been 
pinin’ for and never knew what ailed me. 
Why, I feel better already. I'll have a 
clipper built to my own order if it costs me 
£10,000. Dash it, money’s some use, after 
all, when you can find anybody to put you in 
the right way of spendin’ it.” 

“Glad you like my prescription,” replied 
the Earl, laughing good-humouredly. “It 
struck me you were moping ashore here. 
Build your ship, by all means. You can 
afford to pay for a hobby. And then sail 
away round the world. By gad, I half wish 
I could come with you!” 

“And nobody would be more welcome 
than the pair of you,” replied the skipper, 
joyfully. “A better mate than Lord Comorin, 
there, ashore no man could ask, either on 
the veldt, down in the workings, or at a 
pinch with an I.D.B. And T’'ll be both 
proud and happy té have him and his father 
for a trip round, say, the two Capes—Good 
Hope and Horn.” 

But although the Earl only laughed and, 
whilst thanking the skipper, explained how 
impossible such a lengthened holiday would 
be, his son, who had no very particular 
duties to keep him at home, and who had 
already developed a very pretty capacity for 
roving, promised to think it over and let the 
Captain know before his ship was built. 


Being in London, Captain John thought 
he might as well have a look around the 


docks. And it was whilst wandering amongst 
the shipping that an idea flashed across his 
brain. It would take a long time to build a 
ship—months of waiting must elapse. Why 
not éuy one and have done with it? He 
could, he knew, go to an agent and in a few 
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minutes have his choice of scores. But, no, 
he would poke about a bit first, and see if he 
couldn’t find one for himself. And, at* last, 
in the South-West India Dock he came 
across a pretty clipper - built, full - rigged, 
wooden ship that he thought would do. In 
the mizzen rigging was stuck a board bearing 
a notice to the effect 
that, if sufficient in- 
ducement offered in 
the way of passengers 
and freight, the 
Wyvern would be 
dispatched at an 
early date for Dela- 
goa Bay, the nearest 
point to the new 
African gold-fields. 
‘About 1,000 
tons, I should guess,” 
said Captain John 
aloud, as he stood 
on the wharf. and 
looked her all over. 
“Just a nice size— 
maybe, though, she'll 
run to 1,200.” 
“Eleven hundred 
and eighty’s her 
register,” re- 
marked a voice 
at his: elbow. 
Turning, the 
Captain. saw a 
seedy-looking 
man, a sailor 
evidently, but 
one pretty hard 
up, for his well- 
worn serge coat was ~buttoned round his 
neck, and his boots were in places open to 
the weather. As he glanced at the Cap- 
tain’s face he gave a start, and was walk- 
ing away, when the old man blocked him 
and, staring at him closely, remarked : “ Well, 
what next, I wonder? Good mates must be 
plentiful when Jim Brown’s in shoal water.” 
“TI didn’t think you’d recognise me, sir,” 
replied Brown, shamefacedly. “I wasn’t 
sure, either, about you till you turned, 
although I thought I knew the figure. Yes, 
mate of her was the last billet I had—over 
nine months ago. I was hoping that some- 
body’d bought her, and that you were going 
skipper of her again. A sweet little ship. 
Owner’s broke. ‘That’s only an agent’s flam 
—that notice. Lord, if I was only back 
again with you, sir, in the old Bolivar /” 
Brown spoke hurriedly and nervously ; 
Vol. xxi.—40, 
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the other, meanwhile, noting the attenuated 
features and scantily clad form of his once 
smart chief officer. 

“ Well,” said Captain John, at last, “I may 
get her yet. And—but, there, never mind 
ships now!” And producing a big pocket- 
book he counted five five-pound. notes and 
gave them to Brown, 
saying,’ ‘I’m in 
clover, my lad, just 
at .present. . Take 
these—strictly as a 
loan, mind. Get 
some togs and a 
general overhaul, in- 
side as well as out, 
and then come to 
me at the Blue Boar 
in the Strand. 
Dinner at six sharp.” 

Brown tried to 
thank the old skip- 
per, but something 

seemed to 
choke him, 
and the for- 
mer, shaking 
hands hur- 
riedly, jump- 
ed on board 
the Wyvern 
determined 
to have a 
good look 
around her. 
Pausing a 
moment, his 
eye took in 
with pleasure 
the fine, broad sweep of white planking sheer- 
ing ever so gently away for’ard. Could he but 
have seen what things were to happen on those 
same spacious decks a few months hence ! 

The ship was bought with the least 
possible delay, and now Captain John 
was in his_ glory. Seldom passed a 
day that he was not on board, where 
Mr. Brown, aided by the boatswain, Pugh, 
held full charge. And never since wealth 
came to him had the old skipper been so 
happy as when, with coat off, shirt -sleeves 
turned back over the elbows, and ruddy. 
cheery face, beaming with pleasure, he super- 
intended the riggers whilst they set up, cut, 
spliced, and rove new gear under his own 
sharp eyes. A gang of painters, too, were 
at work on the hull and spars; carpenters 
caulked and payed the decks; and ship- 
wrights were busy about her bottom. 
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The nondescript 
animal was already 
gone from her bows, 
and in its stead was 
a graceful female figure 
clad in flowing robes 
of purest white bor- 
dered by a broad band 
of gold, whilst three 
stars of the same 
colour shone from a 
fillet round its brow. 
One extended arm 
pointed ahead, the 
other clasped a small 
shield with, in gold 
letters, the new name 
of the ship— Countess 
of Glenavon. And, 
altogether, the old 
Captain was mightily 
proud of ‘his figure- 
head, which had been 
carved from his own design, and actually 
was a very fine piece of work, such as one 
rarely sees in these days of the twopenny- 
halfpenny fiddles and dolls that builders stick 
on a ship’s nose. 
At last it was all over, and the Countess 
floated out of dock, as everyone who saw 


her declared, the prettiest picture of a sailer 


in the Port of London. At first Captain 
John had not intended putting anything 
more than ballast in her, but after a while 
he decided, and wisely, that it might be 
perhaps as well to have some definite object 
on such a voyage as he contemplated. 

And as freights were scarce and poor, 
alternating mainly between salt from Sharp- 
ness and railway iron from London, he 
determined to load her himself with a 
general cargo for China and Japan. 

And how Captain John (captain and 
owner, master mariner and _ millionaire) 
exulted in doing exactly what he pleased, 
subject to no bossing from owners, steve- 
dores, or ship’s husband ; taking in just as 
little or as much as seemed good to him; 
trimming the Countess any way he wished 
down by the head or up by the stern— 
actually, and not provisionally, a King on 
his own quarter-deck ! 

Lord Comorin had been on board once 
or twice, but had not yet quite made up 
his mind, although admiring the Countess 
immensely, and fully appreciating the com- 
pliment to his dead mother. Comparatively 
poor people, the Glenavons had profited not 
a little through their elder son’s connection 
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“COMORIN HAD SAVED THE CAPTAIN'S 
LIFE.” 


with Captain John. ‘The latter had found 
Clarence on the Vaal, practically “a broker,” 
just about the time his own fortunes were on 
the mend ; and, taking a fancy to the young 
man, had “put him on” to several good 
things which the pair had worked together. 
And once Comorin had, without a doubt, 
saved the other’s life by shooting an illicit 
diamond buyer they had captured, just as the 
latter was about to stab Captain John. But 
long before Kimberley attained the propor- 
tions it eventually did, and crowned Captain 
John’s speculations with fortune, Comorin 
was summoned home to his mother’s death- 
bed. Still, the former had more than once 
given his absent friend “tips” that had been 
worth thousands on the London market, 
besides nominating the Earl to a seat on the 
directorate of the Voorooinzigt, in itself a 
position of opportunities. It will thus be 
understood that Captain John was deservedly 
a persona grata with the two Glenavons. 
Just then, as it happened, seamen were the 
reverse of plentiful, and Captain John had 
much difficulty in obtaining the class of men 
he wanted for the Countess. Foreigners he 
did not care about. Butof the twenty men 
he at last got together four were Germans 
and three Swedes. The steward was a 
Chinese of Ningpo, a taciturn, inscrutable- 
faced personage, speaking very fair English, 
and whose discharges said all sorts of good 
things about him. As cook there shipped a 
Scotch negro—at least he claimed Greenock 
as his birthplace—named Macalister. And 
these were the only two men of colour in the 
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Countesss company. The second mate, 
Hargraves, was a rough-and-ready sailor of 
the old school, hating steam and all new- 
fangled patents that tended to lessen hands. 

Leonard had implored to be allowed to 
come, but without avail. He was too young, 
said Captain John, and should go to a first- 
class _boarding-school at Margate. But 
almost at the last minute Lord Comorin 
arrived, helped in making up his mind by 
the family doctor, who had advised him to 
avoid the coming English winter. 


A head wind meeting the Countfess in the 
Downs, she lay there for forty-eight hours 
amidst a fleet of outward-bounders. Then, 
the wind shifting with enough easting in it to 
run down Channel, she at last spread her 
wings, making such a beautiful picture, with 
her spotless masts and yards and canvas 
towering aloft from the dark hull, gold 
banded, as sent even hardened seafarers to 
lean over the rails of their ships and stare 
at her as she surged past them after a 
fashion that clearly showed she held the 
heels of all that fleet, at any rate. Lord 
Comorin was in ecstasies, never having 
been at sea before under such a spread of 
canvas; and as for Captain John, his face 
showed plainly enough what he felt, pacing 
the bridge with an eye now away aloft, now 
over the side. 

A few nights after this, while the Countess 
was foaming and snorting her way across the 
Bay, Captain John was awakened by hearing 
somebody light the lamp at the head of his 
bed. Sitting up, half asleep, and expecting 
to see Mr. Brown or the second mate bring- 
ing news of a change, he rubbed his eyes in 
astonishment, then stared hard and rubbed 
them again as his gaze fell on the tall, slim, 
fair-haired figure of a boy standing by. his 
swinging cot. 

“Lenny!” he exclaimed, still thinking it 
all a dream. 

“Yes, uncle,” answered the lad, in a 
peculiarly pleasant voice. “ And I hope 
you won’t be angry; but I couldn’t stay 
behind, so I made up my mind then and 
there to go with you.” 

“ But, blow it all!” exclaimed Captain 
John, in a bewildered sort of way, “ how 
did you get on board? And where have 
you been since ?” 

“TI gave Big-eared Bill #2 to run me 
round in his lugger,” exclaimed Leonard 
Oliver, simply, as he got hold of his uncle’s 
hand ; “then we hove her to about a quarter 
of a mile away, out dinghy, pulled alongside, 
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and I crept over for’ard, and then dodged aft 
and into the empty cabin next to Lord 
Comorin’s. I used to come out of a night 
and get something to eat in the pantry. 
You're not angry, are you, uncle?” 

“ A nice kettle of fish this is!” exclaimed 
Captain John, in a tone he vainly endeavoured 
to render fierce. “ You young scamp! You 
—you ! Well, upon my word! If only 
I had Mr. Big-eared Bill here now! The 
biggest rogue in Deal! And you cut and 
ran from your school all standin’! A nice 
to-do’s about you at this very minute. 
Back, sir, by the first steamer.” 

But the lad had caught the twinkle in the 
Captain’s eye, and in a minute his arms were 
round the old man’s neck. And in his heart 
of hearts the latter was thoroughly glad and 
pleased to see Leonard, the parting with 
whom had been the one bitter drop that 
qualified the delightful prospect of finding 
himself afloat again. 

Of course people were astonished, none 
professing themselves more so than the second 
mate, who, in fact, rather overdid it, until he 
felt Captain John’s sharp gaze suspiciously 
fixed on his face, when he suddenly became 
dumb. At which the Captain grinned, re- 
membering that Leonard and Mr. Hargraves 
had been cronies at home. But he inquired 
no further, being well content as it was. 

They had mostly fine weather and fair 
winds until near ‘T'rinidad—almost, indeed, 
within sight of the island—when it fell calm. 
And, for the first time, Lord Comorin— 
although careful not to say so—began to 
wish that the Counf/ess carried a screw and a 
set of engines. 

With blistering paint and heated decks, 
day after day, night after night, the vessel lay 
sweltering on an oily sea, moving so little as 
to be unable to get away from the accumula- 
tion of empty bottles, tins, and galley aééris 
that clung to her sides and drifted with her. 
It was temper-trying weather. But Captain 
John was cheery and genial as ever, and his 
officers, taking their cue from him, did their 
uttermost to make the hot, monotonous time 
pass as lightly as possible. 

Lord Comorin had brought with him a 
great assortment of firearms. Rifles for big 
game carrying explosive bullets; rifles for 
small—‘“ Winchester,” ‘‘ Express,” “ Martini- 
Henry ”—a regular armoury. And with these 
much firing was carried on by all hands, 
Captain John giving money prizes to the 
crack shots amongst the crew, of whom, curi- 
ously enough, Mac, the cook, and Hip Yong, 
the steward, turned out the best marksmen. 
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For some reason Lord Comorin had taken 
a dislike to the silent, noiseless, spotless 
Chinese who, with his smooth, yellow face, 
stealthy gait, and long, cunning, opaque eyes, 
seemed ever on the watch to anticipate every 
wish and thought of his master. 

“ A daddy of a steward,” said Captain 
John ; “I never had one like him. _ Why, if 
you're thirsty, he sees it in your face ; hungry, 
a snack’s ready for you; and his pantry’s a 
picture.” 

“A yellow snake,” replied Comorin. 
“Ugh ! he gives me the shivers with his cold, 
passionless, orange mask, and his creeping 
ways. I’ve seen lots of Chinamen before, 
you know, but never one quite like Hip Yong.” 

“Pooh, my dear boy,” laughed the old 
skipper. “It’s this calm and heat that’s 
stirrin’ your bile up. The fellow’s what he 
looks —a waitin’ machine, and a dashed 
good ’un at that.” 

“Don’t know so much about the machine 
part of him,” retorted Comorin, irritably ; “I 
happened to haye my eye on him the other 
night at dinner time when you were telling us 
about the value of the cargo—of the pack- 
ages of jewellery, and the ton or so of silver 
bullion consigned to that Chinese firm at 
Shanghai—and, just for a second, he dropped 
his mask, and I can tell you I didn’t fancy 
what I saw beneath it.” 

“It’s the nature of the animal,” replied the 
Captain, carelessly. “Likely enough he’s 
been a pirate in his day. Lots of those 
Ningpo chaps have. Naturally, his eyes 
sparkled at my talk. But, there, sooner than 
he should annoy you,” concluded the old 
man, kindly, “I'll send the beggar for’ard, 
and bring that ordinary seaman, I forget his 
name, aft.” 

But, of course, Lord Comorin would not 
hear of such a thing; still, he could not help 
allowing the steward to notice the aversion 
with which he regarded him. 

But now such a terrible thing happened 
as threw all petty squabbles between cook and 
steward, or anybody else, into the shade. 

The calm had continued a week ; and the 
sea itself to the weary eyes that watched 
it appeared to be growing thick and slimy 
as it spread its still and shining surface, 
undimmed by the slightest stir, from horizon 
to horizon. Fore and aft all hands aboard 
the Countess slept about the decks 0’ 
nights, forecastle equally with saloon being 
uninhabitable because of the heat they were 
saturated with. 

And this night young Leonard, shifting 
from place to place, clad in pyjamas, and 
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carrying with him only a rug, upon which to 
lie and pant, had at last taken up a position 
at one end of the bridge, just enough within 
shadow of the poop awnings to keep the 
beams of the full moon off his face. The 
ship’s head lay nearly due east, and she 
showed to the bright white light like a 
silver model floating in a silver sea. Her 
courses were hauled up as snug as buntlines 
and clew-garnets could make them. Upper 
topgallant and topsail yards were on ‘their 
caps, and all fore and aft canvas hauled 
down, so that the moon from about the 
height of the foretop raked every corner of 
the ship, leaving no darkness on the main 
deck. From where he lay Leonard could 
see the black opening of the forecastle-head 
awning, underneath which the crew rested, 
except, at least, “ Mac,” who had, of all 
places, chosen the main staystail netting, 
close to the galley funnel, along which he 
spread at full length, a white shirt-sleeve with 
black ends hanging over at each side. 

It was intensely quiet, and but for a slight 
click now and again, when floating tin or 
bottle snugged closer to the Countess’s 
copper, there was absolutely no sound 
athwart the heated air. The ship, perfectly 
upright, lay as if in dock. Leaning across 
the farther end of the bridge, Leonard 
noticed Mr. Brown, whose watch it was, and 
whom he presently saw peer cautiously into 
the bridge-house to find the time from the 
big clock over Captain John’s cot. Then, 
emerging, he noiselessly went away under the 
awning to seek his relief. No bells had been 
struck lately on account of Lord Comorin’s 
complaining that they awoke him from the 
rare snatches of sleep he was able to obtain. 
Even Lenny, young as he was, had found it 
impossible to get any rest during such 
weather, in which the least exertion forced one 
to wring the perspiration out of one’s sleeping- 
suit. But after a while the boy felt he was 
dozing off ; for, his eye resting on the rail 
amidships, he suddenly saw a long, thin, black 
object appear above it and quiver curiously in 
the moonlight. It looked to Lenny exactly 
like an elephant’s trunk. And this it was made 
him certain that at last he was falling asleep, 
because there are no elephants at sea ; and 
he closed his eyes and curled up comfortably. 
Then something, be could not explain what, 
impelled him to open them and stare for'ard 
again. To his surprise there were two, three, 
four more hovering, twisting trunks reaching 
inboard almost as far as the netting in which 
Mac lay. Also, what were those curious, 
grasping, heaving things that seemed to mark 
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the white rail with black lines right to the 
fore-rigging ? 

Lenny sat up and rubbed his eyes. Yes, 
the things were there yet. And, surely, the 
ship was slowly listing, whilst, as it inclined, 
some great bulk seemed to swell up over the 
rail—a shining, heaving, black mass, out of 
which crept many more stealthy, quivering 
trunks. 

The boy had opened his mouth to shout 
when he heard 
a frightful yell, 
and sawthe 
cook bound out 
of his net, leap 
off the top of 
the galley and 
gallop aft, nar- 
rowly evading 
one of the long, 
lithe feelers that 
made a queer, 
curling little 
snap at him 
comically, like a 
new chum’s first 
attempt at crack- 
ing a stock-whip, 
but that caused 
Lenny’s blood to 
run cold with the 
deadly sugges- 
tiveness of it. 
Then, as the ship 
awoke amidst a 
murmur of 
roused sleepers, 
the huge mass, 
gripping and 
elawing at the 
rail, tumbled in- 
board with a 
shock that made 
the Countess 
tremble as if she 
had struck a reef, 
flinging, as it fell, 
its horrid ten- 
tacles abroad in 
all directions. 

lhe crew, drowsy, and by instinct, had 
made aft, those on the starboard-side fairly on 
top of the monster; and Lenny, fascinated, saw 
men shrieking with terror caught up in those 
frightful arms like leaves by the wind and 
hugged helplessly to the centre of the quiver- 
ing folds whence glowed two great eyes, 
round and fierce, and protruded a big, curved 
beak that opened and shut with a sharp, 
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clapping sound, accompanied by a prolonged 
hissing, loud as that made by a small steamer 
“ blowing off.” 

‘““My men! my poor men!” exclaimed 
Captain John as, after the first moments of 
utter stupefaction, the full significance of the 
thing burst upon him. “ Under cover, every- 
body !” he continued, with a roar. “ Clarence, 
your guns! Quick! Here’s a squid as big 
as a house come on board !” 

Picking up 
Lenny as he 
spoke, he pushed 
him into the 
bridge-house, 
where, already 
together with 
Lord Comorin 
and the two 
mates, were 
those of the crew 
who had not 
made back to 
the forecastle or 
been seized by 
the octopus. 
Luckily there 
had been shoot- 
ing through the 
day; and some 
of the rifles were 
still in the 
bridge- house. 
The door was 
closed ; but, very 
soom, Lord 
Comorin had 
found the piece 
he wanted, an 
elephant gun 
taking a four- 
ounce explosive 
bullet. In front 
of the house, 
facing for’ard, 
were four bulls’-eyes of ex- 
tremely thick glass, with 
circular brass shutters inside 
that could be screwed almost 
air-tight if needed. At pre- 
sent all these stood open, and Comorin, push- 
ing the barrel of his piece through one, took 
quick aim and fired, hurled back violently 
against Brown by the recoil of the heavy rifle. 

“A hit!” shouted the Captain, looking 
through another of the portholes. “ Holy 
sailor, what a brute! Let him have it again ! 
That sickened him. Oh, my poor men! 
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My poor lads ! 
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Evidently, in spite of the jelly -like 
substance of which the beast’s body was 
composed, the shot had taken effect, for it 
beat the deck frantically with its tentacles, 
and suddenly shooting out a pair grasped the 
foremost shrouds of the main rigging and 
lifted part of its huge bulk into a nearly 
upright position, exposing to view three 
motionless forms still inclosed within the 
deadly grip of as many feelers. As it stood 
swaying there in the moonlight the big rifle 
roared again ; and, this time, those watching 


“IT STOOD SWAVING IN THE MOONLIGHT.” 


saw the curved beak and fierce eyes suddenly 
disappear—blown clean away ; the tentacles 
slowly relaxed their hold on the rigging, and 
the upper part of the body fell heavily to the 
deck. 

At this moment 
rushed from the forecastle with a great, 
broad axe, and, despite warning shouts from 


Pugh, the boatswain, 
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Comorin, began to cut and slash at the 
tentacles, followed presently by the carpenter 
and others similarly armed. Butin a second 
Pugh was encircled by the next feeler to the 
one he had severed, thrown to the deck, 
and the breath nearly squeezed out of 
him, whilst the discs or suckers on its under 
side brought blood wherever they touched 
his flesh—the spot looking as if it had 
been rasped. Pugh being freed after not 
a little difficulty, the men went to work with 
more caution, and, evading the convulsive 
writhings of the arms, at last suc- 
ceeded in releasing their unfortunate 
shipmates — dead, of course, and 
with ribs and arms ali crushed and 
broken. 

“It’s not a true octopus,” said 
Lord Comorin, “although certainly 
belonging to the same family of 
devil-fishes. I spent a season once 
on the coast of Florida and saw 
something of them there. But I 
think they rarely gruw to such a 
size. Why, this brute ‘must weigh 
two or three tons. See, he’s got a 
back-bone and rudimentary ribs !” 

“Curse him!” replied Captain 
John, bitterly. “Three good men 
he’s taken. Did ever anyone hear 
of the like, boardin’ a ship in such 
afashion? Why, Clarence, only for 
you and that young cannon o’ yours 
I’m jiggered if he wouldn’t ha’ held 
full possession. Well, of all the 
messes! Unlash a couple of the 
deck-ports there, and cut him up, 
and shove the murderin’ beast over 
in lumps. Ugh! It makes me feel 
sick to think of it!” 

It took all hands working until 
morning to get the deck clear of 
the mass of viscid, blubbery body 
that encumbered it, piling up as 
high as the topgallant-rail. And even 
then there was life in the creature, 
as evidenced by nervous twitchings 
and shiverings and feeble graspings 
of severed members. ‘Twenty-two 
tentacles, ranging in length from 7ft. 
to 15ft., they counted belonging to 

this monstrous cephalopod, whilst Lord 
Comorin made its diameter nearly 3oft. A 
terrible object at any time, but as a visitor to 
an unprepared merchantman possessing a 
simply unlimited capacity for dreadful mischief. 

Rather curiously, the three dead seamen 
were all Germans ; they were buried at sun- 
rise, and the last green glint of their weighted 
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canvas shrouds had no sooner disappeared 
through the quiet water than, without the 
least warning, a light breeze sprang up and 
dispelled in some measure the deep gloom 
that hung over the ship. The thing had 
been altogether so weird, unexpected, and 
terrible, that the men were thoroughly scared. 
To fall from aloft or overboard would com- 
paratively have been a trifle. But to be 
killed by a monster, repulsive and loathsome 
to a degree—worse than a shark, because 
strange and uncommon—shook the very 
souls of the men, and played the mischief 
with their nerves for a long time after 
the occurrence. And perhaps the most 
terrified of all, although from a different 
cause, was Macalister. When turning in his 
netting and meeting the glare of the brute’s 
eyes he had given the yell that, forestalling 
Lenny, roused the ship, his ideas extended 
no further than an assurance that the devil 
was coming aboard in person. Later—his 
brain throwing back perhaps to some dim 
memory of fetishism and the power of Obeah 

Macalister conceived the idea that Hip 
Yong had so ordered matters as to have the 
monster produced especially on his account. 
This belief, whilst it had the effect of suddenly 
making the cook exceedingly civil to the 
Chinese—accepting with a deprecatory grin 
any insulting allusion the other saw fit to 
drop concerning his work—also set hard the 
feeling of hate already existing in his heart 
towards Hip Yong. 

After this incident fair winds rapidly sent 
the Countess along to Cape Town. Seatnen 
were scarce here; so, in place of those lost, 
Captain John shipped four Malays who, if they 
wished, were to be discharged at Singapore. 
Here, at Cape Town, too, there was some 
talk of discharging Hip Yong ; but Comorin 
did not press the matter, and it unfortunately 
came to nothing. And, presently, it was 
noticed that the steward and the Malays had 
a good deal to say to each other at odd 
times, also that the latter were the recipients 
of many dainty remnants from the saloon 
table, besides other “ menavelings,” that by 
rights should have gone into the boatswain’s 
mess. This matter rendered Hip Yong 
‘unpopular with Pugh and his mates—the 
carpenter and the sailmaker. 

The Countess made a fine run across the 
Indian Ocean right to the entrance of the 
Straits of Sunda. At Anjer they brought up 
for fruit, fresh water, and to replenish the 
hen-coops. Thence through the Banca 
Straits, threading groups of lovely islands, 
light breezes brought them to the great 
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border city. Lord Comorin and Lenny were 
all a-glee with their first view of the East, and 
eager to see everything they could. And one 
day, penetrating into the native quarter and 
calling at a Chinese tea-house for refresh- 
ment, they came across Hip Yong deep in 
talk with a trio of bull-headed, powerful- 
looking ruffians, who, the steward said, had 
contracted for the ship’s washing. They, 
however, appeared to Lord Comorin fitter 
to contract for cutting the throats of the 
ship’s company. Still he thought little of 
the incident just then. 

At Singapore the Malays had professed 
themselves willing to continue the voyage. 
So, as they were efficient seamen, they were 
kept on the articles. At this Pugh was dis- 
appointed. He had a “down” on “colour,” 
and had conscientiously done his best to 
make the lot of these aliens uncomfort- 
able to them on board the Countess, but 
apparently without avail. And for further 
aggravation there was also the matter of 
those often untouched pies, fowls, and other 
luxuries in the gift of Hip Yong that, 
shunted from their proper track, found their 
way into the dingy paws of the Malays. 

“ Blessed if I can understan’ it,” muttered 
the boatswain, ‘thoughtfully, to himself. 
“Chinkies and Malayers never chummed 
up afore, as I remember seein’. There’s 
a leg o’ mutton an’ a’ rattlin’ -big — blue- 
monge jist gone into their berth! A darned 
shame TI calls it, an’ fer two pins I’d hup an’ 
tell the old man so, although he do think 
such a’ lot o’ that cussed yaller toad. It’s 
onnat’ral;.an’ I’d like to know what that 
there Hip Yong’s little game is. If they wos 
townies o” his’n I’d not think so much of it. 
Mac swears that dashed steward gives ’em 
grog, too: - But, by jings, if I kin only ketch 
him at it I'll run him afore the skipper. You 
bet, I’m a-goin’ to keep my eyes skinned for 
a bit!” 

Nor was this process wholly without result. 


One Starlight night, ‘passing through the 
Fo Kien Straits before a very light breeze, 
Amoy somewhere-on the port bow, and the 
Countess dodging along at about four knots, 
there was a commotion forard. Seven 
o'clock dinner in the saloon was just over ; 
and scattered about the poop in lounge 
chairs Captain John and his guest, with Mr. 
Brown, now off watch, lay and smoked. 
Leonard paced the deck with Mr. Hargraves, 
listening to a long yarn of shipwreck in the 
North Sea. 

Suddenly on to the poop burst Pugh, 
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propelling a Malay, whose shirt - collar -he 
firmly gripped with one hand whilst the other 


held a red lantern. Bringing up in front of 
Lord Comorin and Captain John, the boat- 
swain, still clutching the Malay, exclaimed, 
“Now, then, ye coffee-coloured swab, just 
you explain to the Captain what you means 
by signalizin’ out o’ the foretop in such 
fashion. Not for nothin’ you’ve been linin’ 
them ribs o’ yourn all this time wi’ saloon 
tucker, is it? But I cotched ye at larst. I 
knowed there was some uncommon crooked 
traverse ye was workin’ !” 

“Bring him into the saloon, bo’sun,” said 
Captain John, rising. “I don’t quite under- 
stand yet.” 

So down the companion-stairs they went, 
Pugh still taking extraordinary care of his 
prisoner. “The brute,” he explained, “ tried 
to stick me, but I got the knife an’ chucked 
it overboard. An’ I’m runnin’ no risks. He 
might have another, you see.” 

Under the light of the saloon lamps it could 
be seen that the Malay was a stout, thick-set 
customer, with a coarse, bristly moustache, 
and teeth blackened by betel-nut. He was 
clad in blue dungaree, and on his hip lay 
an empty sheath His black eyes sparkled 
fiercely, and his thick -lipped mouth was 
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forced into an ugly grin by Pugh’s 
vice-like grip. 

“Now, then, let him go,” ordered 
Captain John. “There may be 
nothin’ in it, after all.” 

“Catching moths,” put in Lord 
Comorin, ironically, as he presently 
left the saloon, whilst the Malay 
glared around and exclaimed : 

“What I do, eh? Mastah, 
that man chokee me!” 

“ Aye, aye,” replied Captain 
John. “ But what were you up 
to, eh, with a light in my foretop ?” 

“ Mudder an’ fader live Mantu. 
Me makee light show me all right.” 

“Good son,” remarked the 
Captain, taking up the lantern, a 
common bull’s-eye, with a piece of 
transparent red paper pasted over 
the globe. “Honour thy father 
and thy mother, eh? And what 
fine eyesight they must have, eh ? 
Able to spot this thing thirty-five 
miles away.” 

At this the Malay scowled, whilst 
Captain John continued, blandly : 
“Sure, now, mudder an’ fader 
ain’t somewhere between here and 
the mainland, eh? How did you 
manage to nab him, bo’sun ?” 

“Why, sir,” replied Pugh, “fact is, I was 
keepin’ my eye on ’em all. I couldn’t unner- 
stan’ how them an’ the steward come to be so 
thick ; an’ them always gittin’ stuff from the 
saloon table, an’ coddled up as if they was 
little Mahomets. So, arter muster at eight 
bells, I was goin’ for’ard to see if the look- 
out was relieved when I twigs my noble here 
crawlin’ up the port fore-riggin’. ‘ Well,’ I 
thinks to myself, ‘he’s got grog planted up 
there somewheres ’—nothen’ wuss’n__ that 
comin’ into my head. So up I goes to star- 
board ; werry cautiently pops over the rim 
o’ the top an’ peeks round the mast, an’ finds 
‘is majesty a-wavin ’is lamp, fust up and down, 
then crossways. Presen’ly I fancies I sees a 
blue light ’way a-beam. But it’s gone in a 
secon’—too quick to make sure. Then I 
slips down again and waits for my choc'let 
friend on deck, an’ collars’ im an’ he tries to 
sting, an’ got consid’able the wust of it.” __ 

Captain John looked very grave as he said 
to Lord Comorin, who had just returned to 
the saloon, “Clarence, I hope you've got all 
your shootin’-irons ready. If this business 
comes off it’ll be a more serious one than the 
squid’s. I was on this coast in the sixties and 
can pretty well guess what’s the matter. Mr. 
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Brown, you and Pugh with Chips and Sails 
put the Malays in irons. And, to make 
sure, you can do the same by Hip Yong, 
as they've been so friendly together. I 
wish somebody’d told me of that before. 
However, all we can do is to keep a bright 
look-out and——.” But ere he could finish 
there was a heavy, crashing noise for’ard that 
shook the Countess from stem to stern, 
accompanied by a terrific medley of wild 
yells, screams, oaths, and pistol-shots. 

“By George, they're here already!” ex- 
claimed Captain John; whilst the Malay, 
taking advantage of the confusion, bolted 
along the saloon towards the quarter-deck. 
Quick as thought Lord Comorin levelled a 
revolver he had in his hand and fired. The 
man had reached the mizzenmast, but there 
he turned, threw up his arms, and fell flat on 
his face, his fingers digging into the pile of 
the thick carpet. 

“T’ve been busy,” said Comorin, coolly, 
“hunting up all my battery and stacking it 
and ammunition in the bridge-house. Now 
we'd better make for there. I left Lenny 
and Hargraves on guard. Come on!” 

Pugh had already gone; and the three 
rushing up to the poop found it clear, but 
all the fore part of the ship seemed thick 
with a mob of shouting Chinese. The 
helmsman had disappeared ; and the ship 
coming up in the wind was aback—a matter, 
however, of not much moment, as by now 
she had scarcely steerage way upon her. As 
they reached the bridge-house Pugh and 
Macalister ran up the poop-ladder and joined 
them. The boatswain was panting and held 
a capstan bar upon which the house-lamp 
shone, showing the lower portion wet with 
blood and black with hair. 

“It were a big junk run smack into us, 
sir,” he gasped, “an’ full o’ men. _ Direckly 
them Malayers felt her hit us they gets their 
knives to work amongst our chaps. Chips 
an’ Sails is lyin’ dead in the after-house. 
Some 0’ the others is aloft. I had a job to 
get back, I can tell ye; an’ half-way I meets 
Mac givin’ ’em gip wi’ the galley poker. Look 
out, sir, here they comes.” 

“Turn that lamp down,” said Lord 
Comorin, as bullets began to thud on the 
front of the house. “Thank Heaven I 
renewed my ammunition at Singapore! Give 
me the big magazine, Lenny, and let’s see 
what our friends think of explosive bullets.” 

The howling rabble were now streaming 
along the deck, some beating tom-toms, others 
flourishing swords and spears, and the effect 


of the fusillade that Comorin poured into 
Vol. xxi.--41. ‘ 
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them point-blank at short range was terrific 
—every bullet finding a billet before the mob 
broke for shelter, pursued by a fresh volley 
from Macalister, who took Comorin’s place 
at the one open port. 

In the meantime they could hear by the 
bumping and creaking that another junk had 
come alongside, this time on the quarter. 
In the back of the bridge-house there was 
only one port as against four in front. 
At this Macalister was stationed with a 
Winchester, and he soon had the new 
arrivals looking for something to put between 
themselves and his deadly aim. Although 
there was no moon, the night was peculiarly 
clear, and by the light of the stars it was 
quite possible to do some very effective 
shooting. 

Meanwhile, such of the pirates as were 
armed with muskets peppered away at the 
bridge-house, against which, being fortunately 
built of oak planks, stout and thick, the round 
bullets simply flattened and fell back on to 
the deck. The place itself, however, was too 
crowded with seven people in it, and there 
was scarcely room to stir. Still, it was the 
only available spot from which to make any 
sort of defence. ‘The saloon with its sky- 
lights, doors, windows, and companion they 
could have hardly held for an hour. Comorin 
had realized that at once; and whilst the 
Malay was under examination an undefinable 
suspicion induced him to remove the guns 
from the spare berth in the alley-way where 
they were generally kept. To his surprise 
he had found Hip Yong there, already 
getting the weapons together. Without 
awaiting explanations Comorin had pitched 
the steward headlong out of the door, carried 
the half-dozen or so of guns up to the bridge- 
house, and set Leonard and the second mate 
to guard them whilst he returned to the 
saloon, “ just in time,” as he said, “to pot 
the Malay.” 

“We're in a tight place,” said Mr. Brown, 
coughing with the smoke of which the little 
house was so full that its occupants could 
scarce see each other. 

“ Aye, sir,” replied Pugh. “‘ Mudder an’ 
fader’ ha’ got it in fer us all right. Dash me 
if I don’t think we'll ha’ to make a break for 
it yet, an’ see how many yaller-bellies we can 
give an account of.” 

“The firin’ may bring help,” remarked 
Captain John. “I thought this sort of 
business was pretty well all over by now.” 

“So I fancy it is, except in special cases,” 
said Lord Comorin, stanching the blood 
where a bullet had hummed through the port 
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and skimmed the lobe of his ear. “ Shouldn’t 
wonder if that beast of a steward hadn’t got 
the whole thing cut and dried before we left 
London even. Where's the silver stowed, 
Captain ?” 

Captain John chuckled as he answered, 
“ Right in the square of the main hatch, in 
four casks packed with cement top and 
bottom. They'll hardly drop to that. But 
there’s lots more valuable stuff on board. I 
wish to Heaven I’d got rid of the steward 
when you wanted me to, Clarence. A nice 
mess I’ve led you into!” 

“Tt would probably have come to the 
same thing,” remarked Lord Comorin, as 
Leonard tied the kerchief around his head 
and over the damaged ear. “ By hook or by 
crook he’d have sent word to his friends 
here. Cunning beggar—see how soon he 
won the Malays over !” 

Underneath them in the saloon they could 
hear a great noise of looting ; for’ard some 
of the pirates had taken the fore hatch off 
and seemed to be getting portions of the 
cargo out and putting it on board the junks, 
of which no fewer than four were now along- 
side. The bombardment of the _bridge- 
house still continued, principally from the 
shelter of the galley and the forecastle. 
There was also shooting going on aloft at 
some of the crew who 
had sprung there for 
refuge at the first 
alarm. At least a score 
of corpses lying about 
the deck showed that 
the fire of the besieged 
had not been without 
effect. But there must 
have been fully a 
hundred pirates on 
board the Countess ; 
and as the night wore 
on matters looked very 


hopeless. 
“ They 


may take 
what they want and 
leave us,” said Captain 
John, doubtfully, as 
he opened a bottle of 
champagne—a dozen 
of which by great 
good luck happened 
to be in a locker under 
one of the seats, to- 
gether with a few tins 
of oysters. 

But Pugh shook his 
head. “I reckon not, 
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sir. His lordship an’ Mac there’ve downed 
too many of ’em fer that. And the beggars 
ha’ smelled blood. I don’t believe, barrin’ 
us, that there’s one o’ the hull ship's company 
alive this minnit. Our only chanst is a 
steamer comin’ hup an’ scatterin’ the 
warmint. Mac, ole man, cudn’t you put a 
pill into that there steward for us ?” 

The cook grinned. “Can’t see, massa 
bo’sun,” said he, as he reloaded his rifle. 
“Bimebye marnin’ come, an’ if Mac’s eye 
cotch top of him dam ugly yaller nose, he 
never play no more low-down tricks on 
Scotch gemman ob colour.” 

Whilst eating and drinking they had 
screwed up the brass shutters of their loop 
holes. Long ago the glass in them all had 
been shivered to atoms, thick as it was. 
And now, so continuous was the hail of 
bullets that there was a very certain risk in 
opening any of them to get a shot through, 
Presently there came a lull in the continuous 
thump, thump of lead against brass and 
wood, and Lord Comorin cautiously opened 
his port for a chance. He had scarcely fired 
when a bullet came through the aperture, 
grazed his knuckles, and, glancing off the 
trigger-guard of the rifle, buried itself in the 
chest of the second mate who was standing 
a little to one side. With a cry of “I’m 


“i'm pone!" 
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done!” the unfortunate man staggered and 
fell against Mr. Brown, who laid him gently 
down as he breathed his last. 

“ They’ve got a marksman amongst them!” 
exclaimed Lord Comorin. “ He fired at the 
flash ; and he’s using conical stuff too. Hip 
Yong practising, I expect. Poor chap, poor 
chap,” he continued, as he clanged the 
shutter to, turned up the lamp, and knelt 
beside the second mate, whose head Leonard, 
pale, and trying hard not to break down, was 
now supporting. “Well, he’s gone, sure 
enough. Mac, cease firing. We can’t take 
any more risks of this kind. When daylight 
comes we may be able to run our account up 
before we peg out—if that’s going to be the 
end.” 

“Upon my word, Clarence!” exclaimed 
Captain John, “you take things mighty 
cool. Curse the yellow sweeps, I’d give them 
ship and cargo, too, with a good heart if 
they’d let us have a boat and cry quits. 
Somehow, since that squid boarded us 
I’d a notion our luck was broke for the 
trip. And, now, here’s poor Hargraves dead, 
with God knows how many more good men 
outside. Give me a pistol, Clarence, and let 
me at the murderin’ pirates!” And poor 
Captain John rose, his face working dismally 
with rage and pity. 

“Steady does it, sir,” said Pugh, respect- 
fully, backing against the door. “If we 
rushes, we rushes ina heap. An’ if there 
was any wind I don’t know but we might do 
wuss. But there ain’t—not a stir—or we 
cud rush a boat, up sail, an’ give them 
reptiles a run for it. As it is, altho’ it’s close 
quarters ’ere, an’ middlin’ ’ot too, still it’s 
afore lyin’ outside wi’ yer throat cut like a 
bloomin’ sheepses.” 

There was no resisting such logic as 
this, and with a groan the Captain fell 
back into his seat again, looking quite 
broken up. 

Since Hargraves’s death the fusillade had 
been in great measure discontinued, and by 
the shouts and singing it could be heard that 
the pirates were very busy getting out cargo 
and transhipping it into their junks. Nor, 
on their side, had the defenders of the bridge- 
house assumed the offensive again. Lord 
Comorin considered it wiser to wait for day- 
light than go on snapping away at chance 
shots, with the effect of only drawing heavy 
return fire that might do more damage. 

And at last daylight did come filtering 
slowly through the barely unscrewed rims of 
the brass shutters—just let up a few threads 
of the big screws by which they were 
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fastened into their metal framework—dis- 
closing a sorry sight. 

On the floor lay the dead man, the breast 
of his white jacket all crimsoned with his 
life-blood, and his bald head showing over 
the edge of the tablecloth they had spread 
across him. Alongside the corpse, his 
features pale and drawn, slept poor Lenny. 
On the little settee that ran round three sides 
of the house sat Lord Comorin, his smoke- 
begrimed face swathed in a bloody bandage. 
Mr. Brown had fallen asleep, snoring stertor- 
ously with his head on his shoulder. Near 
him, his weary eyes wide open, and plucking 
nervously at his lips, was Captain John. 
Pugh and the cook sat on the floor against 
the door, nodding till their heads knocked 
together. The place smelled vilely of gun- 
powder ; a champagne bottle, half-full, stood 
on a small table close to a couple of chrono- 
meters and many packages of ammunition ; 
some empty oyster-tins and fragments of 
biscuit littered the carpet, and everywhere 
lay expended cartridge cylinders. From the 
ceiling the lamp hung, burning dimly for lack 
of oil. The Captain’s cot had been taken 
down and thrown out on to the bridge to 
make more room; and a bullet had smashed 
the face of the big round clock that hung on 
the opposite wall. 

Lord Comorin started up and looked 
around. He was a tall, slight man, with fair 
hair, mild brown eyes, and delicate, almost 
effeminate, features, utterly lacking in any 
indication of the splendid courage, resolu- 
tion, and indomitable energy possessed by 
their owner. With his drawl, his listless 
manner, and general air of debility, “never,” 
as Pugh remarked tersely to Macalister, “‘ was 
there a greater sell than his bloomin’ lordship 
when he took the fit to come out of his 
shell.” 

Which apparently was at a time like the 
present. 

Arousing his companions, he gave Mr. 
Brown, Macalister, and Pugh a repeating 
rifle each. Then the four, boldly throwing 
open the door, stepped out on to the bridge. 
A mob of Chinese were around the main 
hatch, pulling up cargo by the aid of ropes. 
Alongside, amidships, was a junk, and they 
had utilized, amongst other things, three or 
four casks of cement to make a platform to 
receive the cargo on. Across the foretop- 
mast stay a man hung doubled up, the legs 
of another protruded over the top in a 
manner there was no mistaking the signifi- 
cance of. Aft the ship was nearly clear. 
Almost everybody was gathered around the 
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fore and main hatches, busy as ants, Captain John running amuck with my big 
and disdaining help of winch or tackles. scrub-knife. Come along, boys; load as you 
Standing on top of the boatswain and go!” And without further words the four 
carpenter's house was Hip Yong, smoking a ran down and after the Captain, whom Lord 
cigar and screaming orders. Great patches Comorin had thought asleep and would not 
of blood stained the decks ; some wounded have disturbed to take part in the recon- 
men lay about, but the dead ones had been _naissance. 

removed. All these things the four took A junk was on each bow packed high with 
in at a glance. cargo and men. Forty or fifty Chinese were 

For a few moments they were unperceived. crowded between the foremast and the break 
Then, as the pirates ran for their arms, the of the forecastle, and amongst these Captain 
four fired volley after volley into them, John, bareheaded, with wild shouts and 
dropping them in dozens, so thick were they, oaths, was slashing with might and main as 
before any attempt at reprisal could be they gave way before him, some jumping 
made. Hip Yong 
had leapt off the 
house, apparently 
unhurt by the 
first discharge, 
although both 
Lord Comorin 
and = Macalister 
had paid him 
special atten- 
tion. 

“ There he is 
again!” exclaim- 
ed the former, 
“making away 
for’ard. Pot him, 
Mac! My rifle’s 
empty.” But the 
smoke was too 
thick, and _ the 
cook missed, for 
they saw Hip 
Yong run aft 
again, shoving 
cartridges into a 
breechloader as 
he sought shelter 
in the galley. 

“Cuss im!” 
shouted Macalis- 
ter, in disgust : “CAPTAIN JOHN WAS SLASHING WITH MIGHT AND MAIN.” 

“that yaller 
devil's fetish too strong. No bullet kill him!” on to the junks, others running under the 

As he spoke a man shot past them out of forecastle. The four coming up and firing 
the bridge-house, down the ladder, and along rapidly completed the panic started by the 
the main deck. A wounded pirate rose to sudden and desperate onslaught of the 
his knees and tried to grasp his legs as he Captain. And had there been no others to 
ran. But the other, half turning, lifted a deal with, his mad rush backed up by the 
short, heavy knife, and clove the man’s head constant and fatal shooting might have won 
fair in twain. Then, without pause, he made _ the day. 
into the thick of the crowd that had huddled But presently Comorin saw the mate 
behind the houses for shelter from the bridge stagger and fall, whilst bullets from alt 
fire. began to hum about his own ears. The 

“ Great heavens!” exclaimed Comorin, the two junks on the quarter had vomited forth 
first minute of bewilderment over, “it’s a body of pirates, who were deliberately firing 
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at the little party as they showed to one side 
or the other of the men’s house. And the 
fellows in the for’ard junks seeing this, and 
recovering from their confusion, were, under 
the leadership of a couple of the Malays, 
preparing to board again. 

Captain John, gasping for breath, his 
clothes like a butcher’s, stood leaning against 
the capstan. Mr. Brown had got on his 


knees and was making shift to crawl towards, 


him, when a long, straight sword flung spear- 
wise by a Chinese from the Countess’s rail 
penetrated his back and literally pinned him 
to the deck. Instantly Lord Comorin, who 
was busy slipping cartridges into his Win- 
chester, levelled the piece and shot the man 
through the throat. Throwing his hands up, 
he fell backwards overboard between the 
ship and the junk. Meanwhile, Macalister 
and Pugh were dodging about the foremast, 
firing aft at the advancing foe. Suddenly 
out from the galley jumped Hip Yong, and 
with a magazine rifle began shooting as fast 
as he could pull the trigger. A bullet stung 
Lord Comorin’s shoulder; another cut a 
groove through Macalister’s woolly scalp. 
Pugh lost a finger. 

Howling with rage and the pain of his 
wound the negro threw his rifle down, and 
with a lightning rush caught Hip Yong just 
as the latter was making back to the galley. 
The steward screamed like a trapped rat as 
the cook, grasping him round the neck, 
dragged him to where some spare spars were 
lashed, and there, bending him over the end 
of a boom, choked him to death, whilst Pugh 
and Lord Comorin, back to back, discharged 
their heated rifles fore and aft. 

The boatswain was cursing to himself 
under his breath all the time, and firing his 
final filling rather wildly. Comorin, his 
usually pale features flushed, teeth set hard, 
and a fighting scowl on his brow, discharged 
his last cartridges coolly and deliberately as 
if shooting for a battue wager in the Glen- 
avon covers. But matters could not be more 
desperate. Macalister, still hugging Hip 
Yong, was simply cut to ribbons ; Mr. Brown 
was pasthope. Captain John, although busy 
with the for’ard boarders, was bleeding from 
a dozen wounds. The scrub-knife, double- 
edged and heavy, his only weapon, was but a 
poor defence against spears and bullets ; and 
the other two, powerless to help, saw him 
presently sink under the living wave that 
now rolled over the forecastle-head. 

“If we could but gain the bridge-house 
again!” panted Lord Comorin, throwing 
aside his useless rifle and wrenching a sword 
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from the grip of a Chinese killed by Captain 
John in his first onslaught. 

“Too thick, I reckon, sir,” replied Pugh, 
calmly. ‘‘I see as the young ’un’s got the 
door shut, though. They’ve apperiently forgot 
all about ‘im. ’‘Owever, we'll charge the 
varmints, if you think’s it’s any good. Hello! 
by crikey! What’s up now? What guns is 
them ?” 

Boom ! boom ! boom! as he spoke, came 
three roars from seaward. The junk on the 
starboard bow, a big lump of some eighty 
tons or so, seemed to leap in the air, bursting 
like twine the heavy coir lashings that held 
her to the Countess, and then fell all to shreds 
and tatters of mutilated men, timber, and 
miscellaneous cargo, which scattered in a 
horrible sort of spray over the ship. 

Then, like magic, the rest of the pirates 
fled to the remaining junks, cast off, put out 
their sweeps, and began to pull frantically 
towards the coast, leaving Lord Comorin and 
Pugh utterly bewildered at the suddenness of 
the thing. 

Boom! boom! boom! Nearer still; and 
the pair, staggering on to the forecastle-head, 
saw close to them a big white steamer, from 
whose bow issued puffs of smoke, whilst, 
now astern, now ahead of the fleeing junks 
the sea rose in graceful curving mounds. 

And even as they gazed one of the pirate 
vessels upheaved and dissolved into a mass 
of floating dédris. 

“Good practice and heavy shell,” said 
Lord Comorin, faintly. “And, oh, if she 
had only come up an hour ago.” 

“Full speed ahead,” exclaimed Pugh, in 
ecstasy. “No more wasting shot. Ram, by 
George! Look, sir—my lord, I means, only 
you're such a tearin’ ero as I forgets myself 
—look at ’er. Swish, swash! What price 
pirates now? How about ‘ mudder an’ fader,’ 
eh?” And the boatswain clapped his 
blackened and bleeding hands as he watched 
the warship ram and sink in succession the 
two remaining junks, the shrill cries of whose 
crews came plainly across the quiet water, 
mingled with the rattle of machine guns, as 
the cruiser trained them mercilessly on the 
swimmers. 

Going across to where Captain John lay, 
they found him still alive, but unable to do 
more than open his eyes and look at them. 

“Tt’s all right now,” said Lord Comorin, 
cheerily, as he endeavoured to bind up some 
of the worst of the other’s many wounds. 

“Too late,” whispered Captain John, 
feebly. ‘“Where’s Lenny?” 

But the boy was already picking his way 
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along the decks towards the little group, and 
was soon kneeling by his uncle’s side. 

Meanwhile, the warship had steamed 
nearly alongside and lowered a couple of 
boats. And presently some small brown 
men in naval uniform boarded the Countess, 
holding up their hands in astonishment and 
chattering furiously at the sight of the 
shambles that met their gaze fore and aft. 
Apprceaching the spot where Captain John 
lay, with his head on Lord Comorin’s lap 
and Lenny holding his hand, one of the new- 
comers said, in capital English: ‘“ You’ve 
had a lot of trouble here, I’m afraid. We 
apparently just came up in time—for you, at 
least. I am the second lieutenant of the 
Japanese cruiser yonder—the Fa¢sizsto. Are 
all your men killed? As for the pirates,” 
glancing seaward out of sharp beads of eyes, 
“]T don’t’ think they'll trouble people any 
more.” 

“Yes,” replied Lord Comorin, “I fear 
we are the only survivors. Anybody else 
left, Pugh ?” he asked of the boatswain, as 
the latter came out of the men’s house, look- 
ing sick and faint. 

“Not one, my lord,” replied Pugh, hoarsely. 
“Carved into mincemeat inside there, an’ 
three shot aloft. That makes up the tally o’ 
the A.B.’s. 
done long 
then the 
Oh, good 
was ever such a 
cussed massacre 
afore?” And Pugh sat 
feebly down and 
put his hands 
before his eyes. 

The other 
Japanese, who 
turned out to 


Sails an’ Chips, 0’ course, was 


ago, an’ 
two mates. 
heavens, 














‘the doctor. 
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be a surgeon, was in the meantime busily 
attending Captain John, to whom he had 
administered a cordial that seemed of service, 
for the old skipper’s eyes brightened and the 
shrunken look went out of his face. 

“Can’t we move him?” asked Lord 
Comorin, anxiously. “If we could but get 
him on board your ship out of sight of this 
infernal mess.” 

“He hasn’t ten minutes to live,” whispered 
“All your English College of 
Surgeons couldn’t help him.” 

And indeed, almost as he spoke, the flicker 
died away. Captain John raised himself a 
little, looked at Lenny, weeping silently, and 
then at Lord Comorin’s sad features ; at the 
dead bodies all around. Then his gaze fell upon 
poor Brown, from whom Pugh had drawn the 
sword and composed the corpse decently. 

“T’m going, Clarence,” he whispered. “It’s 
been a bad job. Forgive me for bringing you 
into it. Sell the ship and see that the bo’sun 
there, and the widows and orphans, never 
want for anythin’ !” 

Then he began to wander, and his talk 
rambled away to the old days in South Africa, 
when he and Lord Comorin had faced fate 
together. All at once he broke off, raised 
his head, and shouted, with a voice startling 
for the loudness and intensity of it: “ Ready 
about! Hard — a— 
lee! Raise tacks and 
sheets! Mainsail 
haul!” And _ then, 
giving a feeble wave 
of the hand as a sign 
to put the helm over, 
he fell back dead—a 
master mariner to the 
very last, and with the 
spirit of his business 
still strong upon him. 
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“A MASTER MARINER TO THE VERY LAST.” 





Funny Signs of the Times tn Japan. 
By LuDLOwW BROWNELL. 
Author of “* Tales from Tokio,” etc. 


TREET signs are often of 
much interest to the tourist. 
In Japan he will find some 
that are probably unique. Yet 
in spite of their oddity they 
are truly signs of the times. 
There is some history in telling how they 
came to be, for they are of the period when 
Japan was stepping from her old clothes into 
her new. Feudalism with its daimiyos and 
military retainers was disappearing, and so 
were caste distinctions. The Government 
had just established a system of schools on 
a German-American plan, with much English 
and much military drill, and had set all the 
youth of the nation to school together to gain 
Western knowledge. Children of the four 
classes of society —warriors, farmers, artisans, 
and merchants, and even of the outcast Eta 

-met on a common footing for the first 
time. 

Hasami San, the son of Kami San, the 
barber, was the equal of the son of the 
Samurai, and the barber was happy in the 
fact. Kami San knew nothing whatever of 
foreign ways. He was of the old régime, but 
he had perfect faith in his Government, and if 
the Government favoured foreign ways, surely 
they were good. And this English language, 
too, which all the schools were teaching, 
so that no matter where one went he 
would hear of the great Peter Parley and 
his history, of Lord Macaulay, Clive, and 
Warren Hastings, and of George Washington 
and the cherry tree: was not Hasami 
studying about these things every day 
in classes, side by side with gentlefolk ? 
Surely he must put up an English sign to 
show the world that his abode was the home 
of learning as well as other houses, even 
those of great pretensions. His son should 
have the job—Hasami San, who played with 
the children of fighting men and of the 
owners of many rice-fields, who knew the 
characters for writing Eigo, as he called the 
foreign tongue, and who even at this moment 
was in military uniform, drilling to become a 
soldier in the army of the great Mikado. 
The barber’s nose was high. 

Kami San talked of these things to his 
friend Hige San while Hige was receiving a 
ha’penny’s worth of treatment. He had 
gone entirely over Hige San’s face with his 
thin, narrow blade, even to the eyelids, and 





now had hold of his friend’s nose and was 
reaming the hair from his nostrils with a tiny, 
gouge-shaped razor, that few but a native 
barber would dare to use. 

“The times are changing,” he said as he 
rolled Hige’s head a little to the right, twirl- 
ing his gouge, “and when Hasami has 
leisure from his studies in the coming rest 
days of the school he shall show by the new 
knowledge that I have the pride to make 
changes, too, keeping by the times closely in 
my business.” 

Here he lifted Hige San a little, saying : 
“ Augustly condescend honourable head to 
elevate,” and began to shave the ears. He 
did so deftly and thoroughly both inside and 
out. When this was over, and he had taken 
a run round the neck, he struck a tuning-fork 
and put the handle, which had a nob on its 
end, first into one ear and then into the 
other. The tuning-fork gives the customer 
the impression that he can hear himself purr, 
and so makes him happy. 

Hige San arose, shining and beaming, 
paid his two sen, said that Kami San was 
augustly gloriously expertissimo, and declared 
that an English sign over the sliding doors 
that made the front wall of the shop would 
be an honour to the neighbourhood, a sign 
in truth befitting the new era which Tenshi 
Sama, the Son of Heaven, had deigned to 
honour with the name of Meiji—the epoch 
of enlightenment. 

“Oh, it will be of course a most unworthy 
and disgraceful object, as is everything in my 
miserable shop,” replied Kami San. “But 
the new language from the wonderful people 
of the West, that it is that I wish to place on 
high.” 

The “rest days” Kami had referred to 
came soon, and Hasami San had the leisure of 
his first vacation. He had learned the alpha- 
bet—aye, bee, shee, dee, ee, efoo, jee, etc.— 
and could tell a “dee” from an “oh” almost 
every time. Besides, he knew many words 
and short sentences from his first reader. He 
could not pronounce “el,” it is true; the 
nearest he could come to it was “eroo,” as 
is the case with the general run of Japanese 
to-day ; such words as “literal” are beyond 
them, but he could draw characters skilfully, 
English letters being simple compared with 
the Chinese intricacies that youngsters learn 
to write so deftly with a brush. 
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So when his father explained the sign idea 
to him he set to work diligently, and by the 
time the holidays were over he had produced 
an ornament over his father’s Chinese 
lettered sign that filled the old man’s heart 
with joy. It was in three lines, which he 
printed and shaded beautifully. It read :— 

BARBER 

BEARD OR TO ORESS 
HAIRS WAY. 

Kami San was the proudest man in town 
when he gazed up at the completed work. 
He gave a dinner to celebrate the event, and 
had all his friends in 
forthe day. Sake 
flowed. There were 
raw fish, boiled fish, 
broiled fish, and 
cuttle fish in profu- 
sion, and even the 
hardy little fishes that 
submit to slicing up 
alive. In the evening 
he had lanterns all 
over the front of his 
shop, with special 
illumination for the 
sign. Geisha strum- 
med their samisens 
and danced and sang, 
and the guests had 
so good a time that 
many of them forgot 
all about going home 
until Kami San awoke 
them in the morning. 

The fame of the 


TO SHAVE 


A JAPANESE HAIRDRESSERS SHOP. 


sign spread. Soon 
it was the envy of 
every one of Kami 
San’s brothers in 
the “ hair’s way,” 
and of the trade 
folk generally. 
Those of them 
who had sons that 
had learned the 
“aye, bee, shee,” 
commanded them 
to do as Hasami 
had done, and 
those who had no 
sons sought to en- 
gage Hasami’s ser- 
vices. Kami San 
would not hear of 
his boy’s neglect- 
ing his studies 
of the wonderful 
Figo, however, nor the military drills. He 
was busy, too, he said, for customers flocked 
to him so that he had to hire two more 
assistants, and he needed Hasami himself 
whenever the youngster had any spare time. 
As he said to Hige San one day as he was 
going carefully over the tip of his friend’s 
nose, and giving a curve deftly to his eye- 
brows, he knew when the honourable good 
thing came his way ; he was a respecter of 
signs, and would not do anything to make a 
good one common. Except that his son had 
explained to him by means of a dictionary 
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A LEATHER MERCHANT'S SHOP. 
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From a) AN ENTOMOLOGIST S, 
what his sign signified he did not know its 
meaning, but its influence as it shone down 
upon the passing throng was agreeable to his 
ideas, and he proposed not to meddle with it. 

Kami San’s lack of assistance did not 
hinder matters much, however. The sign 
craze was on, and it lasted for longer than 
the rabbit craze. But, then, the Government 
put a stop to that, whereas it has never 
interfered with signs. English lettering 
appeared in Yokohama, Tokio, Nagasaki, 
Hakodate, Kobe, Kyoto, and hundreds of 
other places, even 
at the tea-houses 
along the great 
highways where 
the jinriksha men 
stopped for a sip 
of tea and a whiff 
from their tiny 
pipes. 

“The Tas are 
restful and for 
sharpen the 
minds,” read one 
of these signs. 
And another :— 

“The Genuine- 
Ly bier buy the 
health for drink.” 
And a third :— 

“ Of smokes our 
tobaco is preasure 
to our Tongue and 
give the Healthi- 
ness to Hers and 
Hes! Also All 
People by It.” 

These little 
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notices in unex- 
pected places re- 
lieved the mono- 
tony of a journey 
on a dull day. 
Some of them have 
disappeared now 
that the railway 
has come, and the 
old Kaidos with 
their inns do little 
of their former 
business. But 
those in the towns 
remain, except 
where ‘they .were 
too frank, like the 
language of the 
“ damyoureyes- 
san,” as the treaty- 
port natives call bluejackets. ‘The camera 
has caught them, and should Kami San and 
Hasami San be taken up in a chariot of fire 
their work would live. An Eta now become 
heimin, a member of the great class that 
includes all but officials and nobles, expanded 
under the radiant announcement over the 
entrance of his leather shop: 
TO TRADE HAIR-SKIN SORT SHOP. 

An entomologist of some repute in Yoko- 
hama, who supplied collectors of insects and 
also silk raisers with their “seeds,” orna- 
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UMBRELLAS, CANES, AND PARASOLS, 
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From a} A BUTCHER'S SHOP. 


mented the front of his place of business 
with his name and the words : 
BUTTERFLY AND WORM 
MERCHANTS. 
He may have been leading a double life. 
The man who safeguards against sun and 
rain declared the fact publicly as follows : 
A SHOP 
THE KIND OF PARASOL OR 
UMBRELLA AND STICK, 
and either of 
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ence, so that one 
may see this sign 
to-day exposed 
boldly to view : 

COWMEAT AND 

PIGMEAT. 

In a country 
where there has 
been much raw 
fish, especially 
salmon, and not 
particularly good 
drainage until 
William = Kinnin- 
mond Burton took 
to teaching it sani- 
tation, trouble- 
some ailments 
would occur. To 
one of these Mr. 
Swiftriver had 





turned his atten- 
tion with success. 
His sign read as 
“ Tape-worm Swiftriver 
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one straight line: 
Shop.” 

Mr. Pinecape, who dealt in coals, took the 
public into his confidence and confessed the 
secret of his success. Beneath his name 
and address are these two lines : 

HONEST, INDUSTORIOUS MAKE 
INUAL PROSPERITY. 

Mr. Seedsmall, who dealt in so-called 

temperance drinks which the Japanese call 


THE CONT- 





“parasol” or of 
“umbrella and 
stick” he had 
great variety. 
Japan looked 
askance at  but- 
chers in the early 
days of the new 
order. Beef and 
pork were tabooed 
pretty well all over 
the country. Even 
now it is not easy 
to get animal food 
in the small vil- 
lages of the in- 
terior, where some 
Buddhist _ priests 
still declare war 
against flesh and 
wine. But medical 
advice, following a 
cholera scare, has 
had much influ- 
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“oun water,” because of the “pop,” got 
hold of a dictionary in which someone had 
translated the names of his beverages 
into Japanese phonetic equivalents.~ These 
Japanese syllables do not conform with 


extreme nicety to English sounds, principally 


because none of them ends in a consonant, 
but always in a vowel, and none of them has 
the sound of “1” in it. This is the English 
part of Seedsmall’s sign :— 

RAMUNE SOUDA SASUPRE 

JINJYAE-L, 
which one sees at 
a glance to mean 
lemon, soda, sar- 
saparilla, ginger- 
beer, and ginger- 
ale. 

The brilliancy 
of official uniforms 
attracted the atten- 
tion of a certain 
tailor, and he 
sought to make 
business amongst 
the men of the 
army, the navy, 
and the Govern- 
ment. His sign 
read :-— 

GOLD TAIL SHOP. 
Coat-skirt decora- i 
tionapparently was 
his specialty. 

Another sign, 


ZINZINBIYA 


ah! 
air eae 
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A DEALER IN TEMPERANCE DRINKS. 


“0 cs yey st 


merchantof Ginza, 
the Bond Street of 
Tokio, was proba- 
bly the best known 
in the capital for 
half-a-dozen years. 
It was not amus- 
ing, for it merely 
declared the 
maker’s: brand, 
and where one 
could find it on 
sale, but it was 
ubiquitous. The 
merchant had 
taken the contract 
to water the city’s 
streets from one 
end to the other 
on all dry days the 
year round. The 
brilliant red carts 
his coolies pulled 
about told everyone that in the tobacco 
business Mr. Pinemountain of the Ginza was 
supreme. 

And so one might go on _ indefinitely 
quoting signs, labels on bottles and cigar- 
ette packages, the covers of books, and 
what not, all of them strange and some 
of them incomprehensible, yet all of them 
signs of the effort of Old Japan to be- 
come New Japan, an effort that has been 
triumphant. 


“GOLD TAIL SHUP.” 





The Famous Actresses of Europe. 


By ARTHUR LEWIS. 


mme. IT is quite unnecessary to go into 


poeren 4, the career of one who has been 


justly described as the “Queen 
of the Stage, the Divine Sarah 
Bernhardt.” Her great gifts are recognised 
throughout the civilized world, and she 
belongs, not to one nation, but to all. To 
enumerate her successes would mean to 
name almost every part she has played. She 
is an indefatigable worker, and surely if the 
word “genius ” means “ the faculty of taking 
infinite pains” this wonderful woman must 
indeed claim that title. The writer has seen 
her work for eighteen hours without rest day 
after day, and as an example of her energy it 
may here be stated that upon her last visit 
to England she played on one Monday at 
Islington, Tuesday at Croydon, Wednesday at 
Brighton, Thursday at the Comedy Theatre, 
London, Haméet on Friday at Stratford-on- 
Avon, and appeared in the same play in 
Lyons, France, on the following Sunday 
afternoon! Perhaps the largest amount ever 
taken in a theatre for dramatic representa- 
tions was realized in one week at the Tremont 
Theatre, Boston, U.S.A., where the receipts 
at the box-office for nine performances by 
Mme. Bernhardt amounted to the enormous 
sum of 53,0o0o0dols., or £ 10,600. 
As Mme. Bernhardt may be 
called the chief tragic and emo- 
rmance. tional actress of our time, so 
Mme. Réjane may justly be termed the 
“Queen of Comedy,” although her powers 
of compelling tears and laughter are almost 
equal. Her latest success, and one of her 
greatest, has been made as the heroine of 
M. Berton’s “ Zaza,” in which she is abso- 
lutely without a rival. Unfortunately the 
English public will not be able to see her in 
that character for another year; but she will 
probably be seen at the Garrick Theatre 
during the present season, where she may 
possibly reproduce “Mme. Sans Géne.” 
Mme. Réjane is a woman of great personal 
charm and wonderful magnetism, and, as an 
instance of her generosity, it may be stated 
that on her last appearance in town she came 
all the way from Trouville to London to 
play at the Coronet Theatre for charity. 
Her hard work has been crowned with great 
pecuniary reward. This is shown by the 
fact that she was paid for a twenty minutes’ 
recitation in a London drawing-room the 
sum of one hundred and fifty guineas. 


FRANCE. 


Mme. 
Réjane. 


Senora Sehora Guerrero is undoubtedly 
Guerrero. the greatest Spanish actress. Her 
‘rams. repertoire consists of nearly all 
the parts sustained by Mme. Bernhardt, 
added to which she also plays the classic drama 
of Spain. She is a wonderful actress and 
possesses a marvellous voice, which she uses 
to the greatest advantage. She appeared in 
Paris for the first time last year during the 
Exhibition, and was received with enthusiasm, 
her performance in Racine’s “ Phédre” evoking 
the greatest praise. An attempt was made by 
the writer to bring her to London; but as 
she had only one week available it was found 
impossible to make any arrangements. In 
private life she is a most charming and 
gracious woman and has a delightful per- 
sonality. 


Signora 
Lorenzo. 


An actress of consummate skill 
and charm, she is delightful in 
every part she undertakes, her 
method being absolutely natural and free 
from affectation. She is possessed of an 
agreeable presence, and is justly a favourite 
with the playgoing public of Italy. 

signora lhe great Italian actress, who has 
Eleanore been called the Sarah Bernhardt 
of Italy. Signora Duse is so well 
known in London that it is scarcely 
necessary to mention her various triumphs in 
detail. She is equally at home in comedy and 
tragedy, and those who remember her per- 
formances in “ La Locandiera ” and “ Caval- 
leria Rusticana” can readily appreciate her 
marvellous versatility. Her methods are 
simple and she scarcely ever uses any “ make- 
up.” She rarely plays a part twice alike, and 
alters the business of her scenes from night 
to night. Her productions are invariably good 
and show very careful stage management ; 
unconventional and_ essentially _ natural. 
Signora Duse’s last appearance in London 
was at the Lyceum during the spring of last 
year, when she presented, for the first time 
in England, Mr. A. W. Pinero’s “ Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray” under the title of “La 
Seconda Moglie.” 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
describe the great merits of Mme. 
Odillon as an actress. Her appear- 
ances in London are of so recent a date, at 
Daly’s Theatre in 1897, and the emphatic 
success she made of so pronounced a type, 
that playgoers need hardly be reminded of 
the fact. In Vienna Mme. Odillon’s name 1s 


ITALY. 


ITALY. 


Mme. 
Odillon. 


AUSTRIA. 
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a household word, and in her own particular ume. Mme. Sandrock is one of the 
way and method she is unrivalled. In private Sandrock. most delightful artistes living ; her 
life she is a charming hostess and companion, austaia. performances are gems, and the 
and delights in all kinds of distinct characterization she 
charitable work. She is a ~, — manages io impart to the 
thorough sportswoman VA : > various 7é/es she imperso- 
and a persona grata in 7 . nates is a good reason for 
Viennese society. her enormous popularity. 
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profession. She has suc- 
ceeded in taking the 
parts formerly played by 
Charlotte Wotter, whose 
renown was world-wide. 
She is particularly fine as 
Mary Stuart in Schiller’s 
grand tragedy of that 
name, and also as Brun- 
hilde in “ Siegfried ” ; 
but, above all, as Adelheid 
in “Goetz Von Berlic- 
hingen” she is unrivalled. 
Mme. Bleibtreu has be- 
come a great favourite of 
Viennese theatre - gocrs, 
and she in herself is a 
great attraction, being 
the happy possessor of a 
magnificent figure, and a 
face at once beautiful and 
intellectual. She revels 
in country life, is very 
enthusiastic when she 
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Her admirers in Vienna are indeed numerous, 
and on all occasions she has been singled out 
for special marks of favour. Like Mme. 
Odillon, she is well known throughout Austria, 
is socially a great favourite, and is particularly 
fond of dumb animals. 

ume. Mme. Hedwig Bleibtreu, of the 
sisisut,, Imperial Burgtheater in Vienna, is y (AUSTRIA) 

averan, ‘to-day at the very head of her } 
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becomes interested in any 
subject, a great lover of 
dogs and horses, and has 
a disposition both amiable 
and generous—her friends 
are legion and her admirers 


universal. 
~\ 
Cy )Eé 
et 


One of Hungary’s 


Stilagg. favourite actresses, ” 


ueseany. accomplished in the 
highest sense of the word, well 
known in Budapest and all .the 
important cities of the kingdom, 
playing equally well in comedy 
and the drama. .Mme. Szilaggi 
has a most charming voice, “la 
voix de velour.” She is a gifted 
woman in many ways, is very fond 
of books, and a lover of dumb 
animals. 

mme. [his charming and 

Blaha. popular actress is a 

mexeany. —_ member of the Buda- 
pest Royal Theatre, and is 
perhaps the most accomplished 
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(HUNGARY) 


[EGYESI 


(HUNGARY ) 
soe Ae 
A party 


artiste in Hun- 
gary. She 
seems to excel 
in almost every 
role either in 
comedy, tra- 
gedy, or farce. 
She has a very 
sympathetic 
voice of. great 
power and 
compass, 
which, how- 
ever, is always 
under com- 
plete control. 
Mme. Blahaisa 
great favourite 
throughout her 
native coun- 

try, and her 
appearances 

in other 

towns of the 

kingdom 
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always in- 
sure crowd- 
ed houses. 
The cos- 
tume in 
which she 
has been 
photograph- 
ed repre- 
sents a Hun- 
garian pea- 
sant woman. 


Mme. Hegyesi. 


HUNGARY. 


Mme. Heg- 
yesi is one of 
Hungary’s 
brightest 
stars, and is 
an actress of 
muchpower. 
Clever and 


throughout 
Austria’s 
great depen- 
dency with unvarying success. 
She prefers strong drama, but 
is equally at home in lighter 
parts. Of a helpful disposition, 
Mme. Hegyesi is very chari- 
table, and no appeal for her 
services goes unanswered, while 
her purse-strings are constantly 
opened to the poor. 
Setora A vivacious and 
Wievre. charming creature, and one of the 
best of Portuguese actresses. An 
enormous favourite in Lisbon, Sefora Vievra 
has acted her way into the hearts of 
her audiences of the Southern kingdom. 
Although she excels in all branches of her 
art, she prefers plays of a light character. 
She is very studious and is an excellent 
linguist, and will very probably appear in 
Paris during the coming season. 
mme. Of all actresses of talent to whom 
Aristiza, Roumania has given birth the most 
nouMasiA. eminent is Mme. Aristiza, the 
favourite of Bucharest, whose efforts have 
been crowned with success and whose appli- 
cation to her art in all its branches has gained 
for her the esteem and well-earned plaudits of 
all who have witnessed her performances. 
A more charming woman, both on and off 
the stage, does not exist, nor one who works 
more conscientiously. 


PORTUGAL. 


ERA AS 
versatile,she  ( PERTUGAL) FE. 
has played >) 

nape coes : oj 
yy 


prauiein 4“ AN ideal 
fanss Ophelia” 
was the ver- 
dict passed 
by the German critics 

on Agnes Sorma, 

whose photograph 

we print in that cha- 

racter, and in every 

way has she merited 

the praise that has 

been lavished upon 

her. She commenced 

her stage career when 

quite a little child, 

and some few years 

later, when she ap- 

peared at the Deut- 

sches Theater, as the 

ingénue in “ Jugendliebe,” she took 
Berlin by storm. By her extreme 
naturalness and simplicity of style 

she created an impression that was 
deep and lasting. She has a most exten- 
sive repertoire, and in tragedy as in comedy 
she has no equal on the German stage. In 
modern plays her favourite 7é/ is Nora 
in “ A Doll’s House,” but she is eminently 
suited to the classic drama. A beautiful 
woman, of a particularly sunny disposition, 
she is greatly loved by all who know her. 


GERMANY 
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Fraulein Quite in the same rank with 
serrata” Fraulein Agnes Sorma, and 
upon the highest rung of the 
ladder of theatrical fame, may be 
found Fraulein Lotte Witt and Fraulein Jenny 
Gross, the former a bright particular star of the 
Hofburg Theater, and the latter shining with 
equal lustre in the Lessing ‘Theater, Berlin. 
These ladies are, without question, among 
the very best artistes that Germany has 
produced in the last part of the nineteenth 
century, and may be classed as leading 
actresses in their respective theatres, playing 
the standard dramas and comedies of their 
country. They are equally dominant in 
their art, equally successful, and capable of 
playing any vg/e compatible with their powers 
and temperaments. In private life these 
ladies are much esteemed for their culture 
and refined tastes, and they move in high 
social circles in the land of their birth. 
Mme. Ker. There are many fine actresses 
Kaga. IN ~Russia but little known in 
England ; among them Mme. 
Kermisargeros Kaga holds a justly 
high position. It is difficult to say in what 
Vol. xxi.—43 


GERMANY. 


RUSSIA 


Frauicin forte Nia a FRAvlein SORMA- 


oy ( GERMANY 


aa ate 


w MOPFEeRT 


Madane SLAVINA (Russia) 


réle she shows best, as her versatility is 

very great. She is well known in St. 

Petersburg, Moscow, and in other cities 
of the vast Eastern Empire; in many parts 
she has filled she is absolutely unrivalled, and 
she is as much at home in the modern as in 
the classic drama, not disdaining comedies of 
a light description. In private life she is 
chiefly known for her religious and charitable 
disposition, and is as much esteemed as an 
actress as she is as a woman. 
Dainty is the most apt word to be 
applied to this artiste. Full of 
charm and grace, she is interest- 
ing in a marked degree, and her career has 
been watched with increasing appreciation 
by her many admirers. She is a great 
favourite in St. Petersburg, and news of her 
appearance is always looked for with intense 
pleasure. 


Mme. 
Slavina. 


RUSSIA. 


Froken Froken Berg is one of Sweden’s 
Beré- most accomplished actresses, also 
equally at home in comedy and 

pathos, and a great and deserved favourite in 
the twin kingdoms. She has a charming 
personality and possesses a beautifully musical 


. SWEDEN. 
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that the public began to insist, 

through the medium of the 

Press, that the leading Swedish 

tragedienne should be attached 

to the first theatre in Sweden. 

She therefore accepted an en- 

gagement at the Vasa Theatre 

and afterwards at the Svenska 

Theatre. Fréken Hikansson’s 

repertoire is very large, but it 

is in the modern, realistic, 
problem drama, and in such 
parts as Magda, Paula Tan- 
gueray, and notably in the title 
réle of “Lady Windermere’s 

Fan,” that she has created 

her deepest impressions. As 

Anna in “King Midas” her 

portrayal of madness in the last 

act is veritably superb. 

Froken Signe FrOken Signe 
= Videll is a come- 
ne dienne par excel- 

dence, her rendition of Swedish 

peasant vé/es being inimitable, 
but she possesses the gift of 
tears as well. She created the 


voice. Her appearances 
are everywhere welcomed 
with the deepest pleasure, and what 
is more in the taste of the theatrical 
manager—crowded houses. 
Froken Julia Froken Julia Hakansson 
Hakansson i; entitled to the first 
swenexs rank among Swedish 
actresses at present before the 
public. She made her début at the 
Royal Theatre, in Stockholm, as 
Vora in Ibsen’s “ Doll’s House,” 
and immediately captivated the rT. 
critics and the public. Her charm- Gs 


ing appearance, her superb voice, A 


and great dramatic force showed her to be Vs ee eee a 
an actress of unusual tragic power. After some 1 FROKEN JULIA HAKANS UN | 
years in the provinces, where she gained fresh ( SWEDEN ) 


laurels, she again made several visits to the = = = 
. . e oTH UR 
capital and played with such wonderful success SS oa 
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part of Af/me. Sans 
Géne in the Swe- 
dish provinces, and 
her success was 
instantaneous. She 
is a very popular 
reciter and is a 
splendid _ lin- 





entered the Ballet School of 
the Royal Opera House in 
Stockholm. She then joined 
the Dramatic 
School belonging 
to the same insti- 
tution, afterwards 
touring the pro- 
vinces with dif- 





guist. Froken : 
Videll ap- a , — ong ferent companies. 
Y . Her first pro- 
nounced success 
was as Afi/da in 
Ibsen’s “ Master 
Builder,” in which 


peared in 
London last 
year at an 
entertainment 
in St. James’s 


Hall in aid of roe “3 sy £5 as ‘ 22 she conquered 


the wounded oe — — J t Stockholm. For 
in South wa! SBT) CO a ~ } some years she has 
Africa, and AY 99S been attached to 
won the hearts , \ the Vasa Theatre 
of her hearers in that city, where 
completely by the manner in as the leading soudrette she has 
which she recited some of Hans ac principally played in French 


° 


_(SWEDEN) _| 


SSS 
G.FLORMAN STOCKHOLM 


Christian Andersen’s fairy tales, the applause 

with which she was received amply testi- . 

fying to the appreciation of her audience. ee ~ 

Froken Hilda Froken Hilda Borgstrom com- SSS FROKES REIMERS = 
rgstrém. menced her theatrical career at (Norway) — 
‘wares. the age of nine years, when she PHOTO BY NYBLIN CHRISTIANIA 
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farces of the Feydau 
and Bisson type. She 
has since created at 
the Royal Dramatic 
Theatre the part of 
Zaza, which she is 
particularly fond of, 
and also Sophy Full- 
garny in the “Gay 
Lord Quex” with 
enormous success. 
Rossi gave her her 
first praise, and it is 
owing to his en- 
couragement that 
she has risen to the 
position she now 
occupies. 
proxen Norway 
Reimers may claim, 
Dybtaud. with par- 
wawar donable 
pride, the possession 
of some of the clever- 
est and most attrac- 
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In the high social 
circle to which it is 
the privilege of few 
to be admitted she 
is the ever-welcome 
centre of* attraction, 
and while devoted 
to her art she finds 
time to take a great 
interest in the welfare 
of her less fortunate 
brother and _ sister 
artistes. 
Mme. Elga A noted 
Sinding- TD)anish 
puxmans. actress of 
marked ability and 
versatility is Mme. 
Elga Sinding, who 
made her first ap- 
pearance at the 
Royal Danish Thea- 
tre in Copenhagen. 
She, ike Mme. Hen- 
nings, has made 


tive actresses. ‘Two in particular command some remarkable successes as the heroines 
special mention, Froéken Reimers and Froken of Ibsen’s plays, and, though devoted to her 
Dybaud, both artistes of exceptional talent. art, she is greatly sought after by society, 
Fréken Reimers is a host in herself, and no _ her spirited conversation, natural gaiety, and 
one knows better how to hold an audience. abundant wit making her a most desirable 
The subtle manner companion ; in fact, 
in which she touches " Wy, no gathering of 
the hearts of her yy, SINS, 22 artistes is considered 
audiences proves she ye Ts complete unless 
is a delightful acqui- \ ee he V graced by her pres- 





sition to the pro- | 6 ence. 


fession she adorns so 
gracefully. She is 
immensely popular, 
and her chiefest 
pleasure lies in the 
culture and_posses- 
sion of flowers. 
Froken Dybaud is, 
in her way, as clever 
as her compatriot, 
although the charac- 
ters she sustains are 
somewhat different. 
This clever lady’s 
performances in the 
Ibsen plays have 
gained for her the 
unqualified praise of 
the Norwegian Press 
and public, and she 
is one of the brightest 
ornaments of the 
contemporary stage. 














mme. Denmark 
Hennings. Claims 
von one of the 
greatest 

tragic actresses of 
the present day in 
Mme. Bettie Hen- 
nings. Possessed of 
wonderful grace and 
histrionic ability, she 
is unsurpassed in 
the parts of Ibsen’s 
heroines, her greatest 
triumph being made 
as Mora in “A 
Doll’s House.” She 
made her first ap- 
pearance as a ballet- 
dancer in Copen- 
hagen, but shortly 
afterwards achieved 
dramatic success as 
Agnes in “ L’Ecole 


DENMARK. 
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des Femmes.” The King of Denmark, 
recognising her talent, honoured her 
with the title of “ Royal Tragedienne ” ; 
and King Oscar of Sweden personally 
presented her with the gold medal, 
“ Literis et Artibus.” The photograph 
here reproduced of Mme. Hennings is 
in the character of Hi/da Wangel in 
Ibsen’s “ Master Builder.” 

mme. Ai fair, sweet face, a graceful 

Mielsen. figure, a voice of rare charm, 

pexmank- and you have Mme. Nielsen, 
another Danish actress, who wins all 
hearts and is extremely popular. She 
is very studious, and the position she 
has attained is the result of hard work 
and careful training. She is passionately 
fond of music and is a most entertaining 
conversationalist. 

ume. Although but little is known 
Ven ce@e in England of Dutch dra- 

Ollefen. matic art—there was, by the 

uouwaxe. —_ way, a performance of a fine 
little play called “ Annie Mie” given in 
london some twenty years ago by a 
company from Holland — yet the 
Low Countries contain some excellent 
performers, who compare favourably 
with those of many other nations. 
Among them may be mentioned Mme. 
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Van Gelde and Mme. Ollefen, who are 
bright lights of the stage, well known and 
esteemed. in their own country. All Dutch 
artistes are well trained and play magni- 
ficently together, and the two ladies whose 
portraits appear in these pages are no excep- 
tion to the rule. They have been very 
successful in their different characters, and 
have gained enviable reputations wherever 
they have appeared. 

ume. Mme. Raunay is without doubt 
Raunay- one of the most beautiful women 

neuarem. on the Belgian stage ; her expres- 
sion is most varied, and in her acting her 
transitions from grave to gay are marvellously 
depicted. With a sve/fe, graceful figure, an 
exquisitely modulated voice, she at once 
satisfies the eye and ear. As an actress she 
holds a high position throughout Belgium, 
and in romantic drama she is a pronounced 
favourite. 

ume. Mme. Leblanc is a remarkably 
Leblanc. handsome woman, and one who 
ueveies. ~~ worthily upholds the traditions of 
the drama. Her experience has been great 
and varied, and while she is capable of 
expressing deep feeling, her vivacity is 
infectious and her charm undisputed. For 
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some time now she has been one of the 
most popular of the Belgian actresses. Her 
costumes are always in perfect accord with 


the character she portrays, and are alike the 
envy and admiration of the ladies, who 
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\ \ 
always flock to see her. In private life she 
is noted for her brilliant wit and great taste 
in dress. She is fond of her home life and 


is an ardent collector of bric-A-brac and 
curios. 





HE old man sat over the tap- 
room fire at the Cauliflower, 
his gnarled, swollen hands 


fondled the warm bow! of his 

long pipe, and an ancient eye 

watched with almost youthful 

impatience the slow warming of a mug of 
beer on the hob. 

He had just given unasked-for statistics to 


the visitor at the inn who was sitting the 
other side of the hearth. His head was 
stored with the births, marriages, and deaths 
of Claybury, and with a view of being enter- 
taining he had already followed, from the 
cradle to the altar and the altar to the grave, 
the careers of some of the most uninteresting 
people that ever breathed. 

“No, there ain’t been a great sight o’ 
single men hereabouts,” he said, in answer to 
a question. “Claybury ’as always been a 
marrying sort o’ place—not because the 
women are more good-looking than others, 
but because they are sharper.” 

He reached forward and, taking up his 
beer, drank with relish. The generous liquor 
warmed his blood, and his eye brightened. 

I’ve buried two wives, but I ’ave to be 
careful myself, old as I am, he said, thought- 
fully. There’s more than one woman about 
‘ere as would like to change ’er name for 
mine. Claybury’s got the name for being a 
marrying place, and they don’t like to see 
even a widow-man. 

Now and agin we’ve ’ad a young feller as 
said as ’e wouldn’t get married. There was 
Jem Burn, for one, and it ain’t a month ago 
since four of ’is grandchildren carried him 
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to the churchyard; and there was Walter 
Bree: ’e used to prove as ’ow any man that 
got married wasn’t in ’is right mind, and ’e 
got three years in prison for wot they call 
bigamy. 

But there used to be one man in these 
parts as the Claybury women couldn’t marry, 
try as they might. He was a ugly little 
man with red ‘air and a foxy face. They 
used to call ‘im Foxy Green, and ’e kept 
‘appy and single for years and years. 

He wasn’t a man as disliked being in the 
company o’ women though, and that’s wot 
used to aggeravate em. He’d take ’em out 
for walks, or give ’em a lift in ’is cart, but 
none of ’em could get ’old of ’im, not even 
the widders. He used to say ’e loved ’em 
all too much to tie hisself up to any one of 
‘em, and ’e would sit up ’ere of a night at 
the Cauliflower and send men with large 
families a’most crazy by calkerlating ‘ow 
many pints o’ beer their children wore out 
every year in the shape o’ boots. 

Sometimes ’is uncle, old Ebenezer Green, 
used to sit up ’ere with ‘im. He was a strong, 
‘earty old man, and ’e’d sit and laugh at 
Foxy till ‘is chair shook under ’im. He 
was a lively sporting sort o’ man, and when 
Foxy talked like that ’e seemed to be 
keeping some joke to hisself which nearly 
choked ’im. 

“ You'll marry when 
he’d say. 

** Not me,” ses Foxy. 

Then the old man ’ud laugh agin and talk 
mysterious about fox-hunts and say ’e won- 
dered who'd get Foxy’s brush. He said 


I’m gone, Foxy,” 


Coyyright in the United States of America by W. W. Jacobs, rgor. 
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’e’d only got to shut ’is eyes and ’e could see 
the pack in full cry through Claybury village, 
and Foxy going ’is ’ardest with ‘is tongue 
’anging out. 

Foxy couldn’t say anything to ’im because 
it was understood that when the old man 
died ’e was to ’ave ’is farm and ’is money ; 
so ’e used to sit there and smile as if ’e liked 
it. 

When Foxy was about forty-three ’is uncle 
died. The old man’s mind seemed to wander 
at the last, and ’e said what a good man ’e’d 
always been, and wot a comfort it was to ’im 
now that ’e was goin’. And ’e mentioned a 
lot o’ little sum$ o’ money owed ‘im in the 
village which nobody could remember. 

“T’ve made my will, Foxy,” he ses, “and 
schoolmaster’s takin’ care of it; I’ve left it 
all to you.” 

* All right,” ses Foxy. “ ‘Thankee.” 

“He’s goin’ to read it arter the funeral,” 
ses ‘is uncle, “which is the proper way to do 
it. I’d give anything to be there, Foxy, and 
see your face.” 

Those were ’is last words, but ’e laughed 
once or twice, and for a long time arter ’e’d 
gone Foxy Green sat there and wondered at 
is last words and wot there was to laugh 
about. 

The old man was buried a few days after, 
and Foxy stood by the grave ’olding a 
‘andkerchief to ’is eyes, and behaving as 
though ’e ‘ad lost money instead of coming 
in for it. Then they went back to the farm, 
and the first thing the schoolmaster did was 
to send all the women off before reading the 
will. 

“ Wot’s that for?” ses Foxy, staring. 

“You'll see,” ses the schoolmaster ; “ them 
was my instructions. It’s for your sake, Mr. 
Green ; to give you a chance—at least, that’s 
wot your uncle said.” 

He sat down and took out the will and 
Then ’e spread it out 


“ 


put on ’is spectacles. 
on the table, and took a glass o’ gin and 
water and began to read. 

It was all straightforward enough. 


The 
farm and stock, and two cottages, and 
money in the bank, was all left to Josiah 
Green, commonly called Foxy Green, on 
condition 

There was such a noise o’ clapping, and 
patting Foxy on the back, that the school- 
master ‘ad to leave off and wait for quiet. 

On condition, he ses, in a loud voice, that 
he marries the first Claybury woman, single 
or widow, that asks ‘im to marry her in the 
presence of three witnesses. If he refuses, 
the property is to go to ’er instead. 
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Foxy turned round like mad then, and 
asked Henery White wot ’e was patting ’im 
on the back for. Then, in a choking voice, 
he asked to ’ave it read agin. 

“Well, there’s one thing about it, Mr. 
Green,” ses Henery White ; “with all your 
property you'll be able to ’ave the pick o’ the 
prettiest gals in Claybury.” 

“’Ow’s that?” ses Joe Chambers, very 
sharp ; “he’s got to take the first woman that 
asks ‘im, don’t matter wot ’er age is.” 

He got up suddenly, and, without even 
saying good-bye to Foxy, rushed out of the 
‘ouse and off over the fields as ‘ard as ’e 
could go. 

“Wot’s the matter with ‘im?” ses Foxy. 

Nobody could give any answer, and they 
sat there staring at each other, till all of a 
sudden Henery White jumps up and goes off 
if anything ’arder than wot Joe Chambers had 
done. 

“ Anything wrong with the drink?” ses 
Foxy, puzzled like. 

They shook their ’eads agin, and then 
Peter Gubbins, who’d been staring ’ard with 
‘is mouth open, got up and gave the table a 
bang with ’is fist. 

“Joe Chambers ’as gone arter ’is sister,” 
he ses, “and Henery White arter ’is wife’s 
sister, as ’e’s been keeping for this last six 
months. That’s wot they’ve gone for.” 

Everybody saw it then, and in 
minutes Foxy and the schoolmaster was left 
alone looking at each other and the empty 
table. 

“Well, I’m in for a nice thing,” ses Foxy. 
“‘ Fancy being proposed to by Henery White’s 
sister-in-law! Ugh!” 

“Tt’'ll be the oldest ones that'll be the most 
determined,” said the schoolmaster, shaking 
“ Wot are you going to do?” 

“T don’t know,” ses Foxy, ‘“it’s so 
sudden. But they've got to ‘ave three 
witnesses, that’s one comfort. I’d like to 
tell Joe Chambers wot I think of ’im and ’is 
precious sister.” 

It was very curious the way the women 
took it. One an’ all of ’em pretended as it 
was an insult to the sex, and they said if 
Foxy Green waited till ’e was asked to 
marry he’d wait long enough. Little chits 0’ 
gals o’ fourteen and fifteen was walking about 
tossing their ’eads up and as good as saying 
they might ’ave Green’s farm for the asking, 
but they wouldn’t ask. Old women of seventy 
and over said that if Foxy wanted to marry 
them he’d ’ave to ask, and ask a good many 
times too. 

Of course, this was all very well in its way, 


two 


‘is ’ead. 
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but at the same time three Claybury gals 
that was away in service was took ill and ’ad 
to come ’ome, and several other women that 
was away took their holidays before their 
relations knew anything about it. Almost 
every ‘ouse in Claybury ’ad got some female 
relation staying in it, and they was always 
explaining to everybody why it was they ’ad 
come ‘ome. None of ‘em so much as 
mentioned Foxy Green. 

Women are artful creatures and think a 
lot of appearances. There wasn’t one of ’em 
as would ha’ minded wot other folks said if 
they’d caught Foxy, but they’d ha’ gone half 
crazy with shame if they’d tried and not 
managed it. And they couldn’t do things 
on the quiet because of the three witnesses. 
‘That was the ’ardship of it. 

It was the only thing talked about in 
Claybury, and Foxy Green soon showed as 
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“IT WAS THE ONLY THING TALKED ABOUT IN CLAYBURY.” 


he was very wide-awake. First thing ’e did 
was to send the gal that used to do the 
dairy-work and the ’ouse-work off. Then ’e 
bought a couple o’ large, fierce dogs and 
chained ‘em up, one near the front door and 
one near the back. They was very good 
dogs, and they bit Foxy hisself two or three 
times so as to let ’im see that they knew wot 


they was there for. 
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He took George Smith, a young feller that 
used to work on the farm, into the ’ouse, and 
for the fust week or two ’e rather enjoyed the 
excitement. But when ’e found that ”’e 
couldn’t go into the village, or even walk 
about ’is own farm in safety, he turned into a 
reg’lar woman-hater. 

The artful tricks those women ’ad wouldn’t 
be believed. One day when Foxy was eating 
is dinner William Hall drove up to the gate 
in a cart, and when George came out to 
know wot ’e wanted, ’e said that he ’ad just 
bought some pigs at Rensham and would 
Foxy like to make fust offer for ’em. 

George went in, and when ’e came out 
agin he said William Hall was to go inside. 
He ’eld the dog while William went by, and 
as soon as Foxy ’eard wot ’e wanted ’e asked 
‘im to.wait. till ’e’d finished ’is dinner, and 
then he'd go out and ’ave a look at ’em. 

“] was wantin’ some 
pigs bad,” he ses, ‘and 
the worst of it is I can’t 
get out to buy any as 
things are.” 

“That’s wot I 
thought,” ses William 
Hall; “that’s why I 
brought ’em to you.” 

“You deserve to get 
on, William,” ses Foxy. 
“ George,” he ses, turn- 
ing to ’im. 

“ Yes,” ses George. 

* Deo you know much 
about pigs?” + 

“I know a pig when 
I see one,” ses George. 

“That’s all I want,” 
ses Foxy ; “ go and ’ave 
a look at ’em.” 

William Hall gave a 
start as George walked 
out, and a minute after- 
wards both of ’em ’eard 
an awful noise, and 
George came back rub- 
bing ‘is ead and saying 
that when ’e lifted up 
the cloth one o’ the pigs 
was William Hall’s sister and the others was 
‘er nephews. William said it was a joke, but 
Foxy said he didn’t like jokes, and if 
William thought that ’e or George was going 
to walk with ‘im past the dog ’e was mistook. 

Two days arter that Foxy, ‘appening to 
look out of ’is bedroom window, saw one 0’ 
the Claybury boys racing ’is cows all up and 
down the meadow. He came down quietly 
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and took up a stick, and then ’e set out to 
race that boy up and down. He’d always 
been a good runner, and the boy was ’alf- 
blown like. ’E gave a yell as’e saw Foxy 


coming arter ’im, and left the cow ’e was 
chasin’ and ran straight for the ‘edge, with 
Foxy close behind ’im. 

Foxy was within two yards of ‘im when 
’e suddenly caught sight of a blue bonnet 


“FOXY WAS WITHIN TWO YARDS OF ‘MM WHEN 'E SUDDENLY 
CAUGHT SIGHT OF A BLUB BONNET.” 


waiting behind the ‘edge, and ’e turned 
round and went back to ‘the ’ouse as fast as 
‘e could go and locked ’imself in. And ’e 
‘ad to sit there, half-busting, all the morning, 
and watch that boy chase ’is best cows up 
and down the meadow without daring to go 
out and stop ’im. 

He sent George down to tell the boy’s 
father that night, and the father sent back 
word that if Foxy ‘ad got anything to say 
agin’ ’is boy why didn’t ’e come down like a 
man and say it hisself ? 

Arter about three weeks 0’ this sort o’ 
thing Foxy Green began to see that ’e would 
‘ave to get married whether he liked it or 
not, and ’e told George so. George’s idea 
was for ‘im to get the oldest woman in 
Claybury to ask ‘im in’ marriage, because 
then he’d soon be single agin. It was 
a good idea, on’y Foxy didn’t seem to 
fancy it. 
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“ Who do you think is the prettiest gal in 
Claybury, George ?” he ses. 

“ Flora Pottle,” ses George at once. 

“ That’s exactly my idea,” ses Foxy; “if 
I’ve got to marry Pll marry ’er. However, 
I'll sleep on it a night and see ’ow I feel in 
the morning.” 

“T’ll marry Flora Pottle,” he ses, when ’e 
got up. “You can go round this arternoon 

George and break the 
good news to ’er.” 

George tidied hisself up 
arter dinner and _ went. 
Flora Pottle was a very 
fine-looking gal, and she 
was very much surprised 
when George walked in, 
but she was more surprised 
when ’e told ’er that if she 
was to go over and ask 
Foxy to be ’er ’usband he 
wouldn’t say “ No.” 

Mrs. Pottle jumped out 
of ’er skin for joy a’most. 
She’d ’ad a ’ard time of it 
with Flora and five young 
children since ‘er ’usband 
died, and she could ’ardly 
believe ’er ears when Flora 
said she wouldn’t. 

“°E’s old enough to be my 
father,” she ses. 

“Old men make the best ’usbands,” ses 
George, coaxing ’er ; “ and, besides, think o’ 
the farm.” 

“That’s wot you’ve got to think of,” ses 
her mother. ‘“ Don’t think o’ Foxy Green 
at all; think o’ the farm.” 

Flora stood and leaned herself up agin a 
chest o’ drawers and twisted ‘er hands, and 
at last she sent back word to say that she 
wanted time to think it over. 

Foxy Green was very much astonished 
when George took back that answer. He'd 
thought that any gal would ha’ jumped at 
‘im without the farm, and arter going upstairs 
and looking at hisself in the glass ’e was more 
astonished than ever. 

When George Smith went up to the 
Pottles agin the next day Flora made a face 
at ’im, and ’e felt as orkard as if ’e’d been 
courting ’er hisself a’most. At first she 
wouldn’t ’ave anything to say to ’im at all, 
but went on sweeping out the room, and 
nearly choking ’im. Then George Smith, 
wot was a likely young feller, put ‘is arm 
round ‘er waist, and, taking the broom away 
from ’er, made ’er sit down beside ’im while 
’e gave er Foxy’s message. 
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“SHE WENT ON SWEEPING OUT THE ROOM, AND NEARLY CHOKING " 


He did Foxy’s courting for ’im for an 
hour, although it on’y seemed about five 
minutes to both of ’em. Then Mrs. Pottle 
came in, and arter a lot of talk Flora was 
got to say that George Smith might come 
agin for five minutes next day. 

Foxy went on dreadful when ’e ’eard 
that Flora ’adn’t given an answer, but George 
Smith, who liked the job much better than 
farming or making beds, told ’im she was 
coming round, and that it was on’y natural 
a young gal should like to be courted a bit 
afore givin’ in. 

“Yes,” ses Foxy, biting ’is lip, “ but ’ow’s 
it to be done?” 

“You leave it to me,” ses George Smith, 
“and it'll be all right. I sit there and talk 
about the farm as well as wot you could.” 

“ And about me, too, I s’pose?” ses Foxy, 
catching ’im up. 

“ Yes,” ses George ; “I tell ’er all sorts o’ 
lies about you.” 

Foxy looked at ’im a moment, and then 
’e went off grumbling. He was like a good 
many more men, and because Flora Pottle 
didn’t seem ‘to want ’im ’e on’y fancied ‘er 
the more. Next day ’e sent George Smith 
up with an old brooch as a present, and when 
George came back ’e said ’e thought that if 
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it’ad been a new one it would 
‘ave done wot was wanted. 

You can’t keep secrets in Clay- 
bury, and it soon got round wot 
Foxy Green was arter. That 
made the other women more 
determined than ever, and at 
last Foxy sent up word that if 

Flora wouldn’t ask ’im to 
let ’im know, as ’e was tired 
o’ being a prisoner, and 
old Mrs. Ball ’ad nearly 
‘ad ’im the day afore. 

It took George Smith 
two hours’ ’ard courtin’ 
afore he could get Flora 
Pottle to say “ Yes,” but 
at last she did, and then 
Mrs. Pottle came in, and 
she shook ‘ands with 
George and gave ‘im a 
glass o’ beer. Mrs, Pottle 
wanted to take ’er up to 
Green’s farm there and 
then, but Flora said no. 
She said they’d go up at 
eight o'clock in the evenin’, 
and the sacrifice should be 
made then. 

Foxy didn’t like the word 

“ sacrifice ” at all, but if ’e’d got to be married 
’e’d sooner marry Flora than anybody, and 
’e ad to put up with it. 

“ There'll be you for one witness,” he ses 
to George, “and Mrs. Pottle is two; wot 
about the third ?” 

“T should ’ave ’alf-a-dozen, so as to make 
sure,” ses George. 

Foxy thought it was a good idea, and 
without letting °em know wot it was for, ’e 
asked Henery White and Joe Chambers, and 
three or four more ’e ’ad a grudge against 
for trying to marry ’im to their relations, to 
come up and see that ’e’d been able to pick 
and choose. 

They came at ha’-past seven, and at eight 
o’clock there was a knock at the door, and 
George, arter carefully looking round, let in 
Mrs. Pottle and Flora. She was a fine-look- 
ing gal, and as she stood there looking at all 
them astonished men, ’er face all blushes and 
‘er eyes large and shining, Foxy thought 
getting married wasn’t such a bad thing arter 
all. He gave ’er a chair to sit on and then 
’e coughed and waited. 

“It’s a fine night,” he ses at last. 

* Beautiful,” ses Mrs. Pottle. 

Flora didn’t say anything. She sat there 
shuffling ’er feet on the carpet, and Foxy 
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Green kept on looking at ’er and waiting for 
‘er to speak, and ‘oping that she wouldn’t 
grow up like ’er mother. 

“Go on, Flora,” ses Mrs. Pottle, nudging 


? 


er. 
“ Go on, Flora,” ses Henery White, mimick- 
ing ’er. “I s’pose you’ve come to ask Foxy 
a question by the look of it ?” 

“ Yes,” ses Flora, looking up. 
quite well, Mr. Green ?” 

“Yes, yes,” ses Foxy; “but you didn’t 
come up ’ere to ask me that.” 

“It’s all I could do to get ’er ’ere at all, 
Mr. Green,” ses Mrs. Pottle ; “she’s that shy 
you can’t think. She’d rather ha’ ’ad you 
ask ’er yourself.” 

“That can’t be done,” ses Foxy, shaking 
‘is ead. “‘ Leastways, I’m not going to risk 
it.” 

“ Now, Flora,” ses ’er mother, nudging ’er 
agin. 

“Come on, Flora Pottle,” ses Bob Hunt ; 
* we’re all a-waitin’.” 

“Shut your eyes and open your mouth, as 
if Foxy was a powder,” ses Henery White. 

“T can’t,” ses Flora, turning to her 
mother. “I can’t and I won't.” 

“ Flora Pottle,” ses ’er mother, firing up. 

“T won't,” ses Flora, firing up too ; “ you’ve 
been bothering me all day long for ever so 
long, and I won't. I 


“Are you 
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“ That’s all you know,” ses Flora, smiling 
over at George Smith ; “ but if you're so fond 
o’ Mr. Green why don’t you ask im yourself? 
He can’t say ‘ no.’” 

For half a minute the room was as quiet as 
a grave, and the on’y thing that moved was 
Foxy Green’s eyes as he looked fust at the 
door at the other end of the room and then 
at the window. 

“ Law bless my soul!” ses Mrs. Pottle, in 
a surprised voice. “I never thought of it.” 

She sat down agin and smiled at Foxy as 
if she could eat ’im. 

“T can’t think why I didn’t think of it,” 
she ses, looking round. “I was going out 
like alamb. Mr. Green——” 

“One moment,” ses Foxy, ’olding up ‘is 
‘and. “I should be a terrible, bad, cruel, 
unkind husband to anybody I didn’t like. 
Don’t say words you'll be sorry for after- 
wards, Mrs. Pottle.” 

“T’m not going to,” ses Mrs. Pottle ; “the 
words I’m going to say will be good for both 
of us; I’m far more suitable for you thana 
young gal— Mr. Green, will you marry me?” 

Foxy Green looked at ’er for a moment 
and then ’e looked round at all them 
grinning men wot he’d brought there by 
mistake to see ‘im made a fool of. Then in 
a low, ’usky voice he ses, “1 will.” 





‘ate the sight of ‘im. 
He’s the ugliest 
man in Claybury.” 

Mrs. Pottle 





began to cry and 
say that she’d dis- 
graced ’er but 
Foxy Green looked 
at ’er and ’e ses, 
“Very well, Flora 
Pottle, then we'll 
say no more 
about it. Good 
evening.” 

* (Good evening,” 
ses Mrs. Pottle, 
getting up and 
giving Flora a 
shake. ‘‘Come 
along, you tantaliz- 
ing mawther, do. 
You'll die an old 
maid, that’s what 
you'll do.” 





“THEN IN A LOW, 'USKY VOICE HE SES, ‘I WILL, 
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88 \VO men could hardly carry it 

—for the reasons that they 

were very small men and the 

box they were bearing was very 

heavy. It was a steel box, 

bound with seven strong bands 

of steel, and locked with seven strong steel 

locks, which not even the most skilful lock- 

smith in the world could have picked or in 

any way opened without using the seven 

golden keys belonging to them. Nobody 

could see it without feeling a burning desire 

to know what it contained and all about it 

—to whom it belonged, where the two little 

men had brought it from, where they were 

taking it, and why, of all places in the world, 

they had brought it to the middle of a desert, 

across which there was no pathway, seeming 

to have come from nowhere and to be on 
the way to nowhere else. 

The rate of progress of the two little box- 
bearers grew less and less as they grew more 
and more tired, anc at last they put down 
their burden and seated themselves, one at 
either end of it, to rest themselves, one look- 
ing in one direction, the other towards the 
opposite side of the desert, which appeared 
to be boundless. 

They were twin brothers, and nobody, 
from their looks, could have guessed their 
age. Somehow, they conveyed the idea that 
they could never have had a father or mother, 
but had been made by some modeller who, 
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after shaping their feet and legs of the natural 
size, had found himself te be running short 
of materials. They were, now that they 
were full grown, about 4ft. in height. Their 
legs were half as long again as their bodies, 
which, with their arms, might have been 
imagined to have reached only half their 
natural development. Their heads were only 
a little larger than those of rabbits, to which 
they bore some resemblance, the ears ex- 
cepted ; for each had only a single ear, 
one having his on the right, the other 
his on the left side of his head; and it 
was the same with their eyes. As to their 
complexion, it is impossible to say exactly 
what it was, for it seemed to change with 
the state of their feelings—chameleon-like— 
being at one instant green, at another yellow, 
or grey, or black. Their names were Zbrill 
and Zbroll. 

“ One, two, three—this the spot must be!” 
said Zbrill. 

“ Four, five, six—here the sand grains 
mix !” said Zbroll. 

“ Twenty yellow, twenty red!” said Zbrill. 

“Just as our good mistress said!” said 
Zbroll. 

“Here she comes!” said Zbrill, looking 
across the desert with all the power of his 
one eye, which must have been very great 
indeed, for, except to him, nothing moving 
was to be seen there. 

“No, that is not our mistress’s footfall !” 
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said Zbroll, listening intently with his one 
ear. 

Zbroll was right ; it was not their mistress, 
the good Fairy Melusina, who was approach- 
ing them. 

Presently the transparent air seemed to 
open, and, as if coming from an invisible 
door in it, a young and wonderfully beautiful 
woman, dressed in dazzlingly splendid clothes, 
came straight towards them, but stopped a 
few paces off. 

“My poor little men, are you not very 
lonely, sitting there?” asked this radiant 
personage, who was a wicked fairy, in spite 
of her wonderful beauty and the tone of 
kindness in which she spoke. 

“*No, we are never lonely,” replied Zbrill. 

“ Because we are always together,” ex- 
plained Zbroll. 

“But at this desert spot you are far away 
from everywhere—are you not hungry and 
thirsty ?” 

As she spoke neither of the little men saw 


how she did it—she held out to them a 


golden salver on which there was a pile of 


“SHE HELD OUT TO THEM A GOLDEN SALVER.” 


luscious-looking fruit and a flagon of sparkl- 
ing wine—deadly to whoever partook of 
either. 
_ “No; we are neither of us hungry or 
thirsty,” said Zbrill. 

“We had a good meal before starting— 
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good enough to lust us for the rest of our 
lives,” added Zbroll. 

The fairy threw away her golden salver, 
with its tempting fruit and wine, all of which 
vanished into the sand of the desert at her 
feet. 

“Are you fond of beautiful jewels ?” she 
asked. “See! I have brought you each a 
diamond ring of inestimable worth! Come 
to me and let me put them on your 
fingers.” 

“Complete your kindness by coming to 
us,” said Zbrill. 

“If we even thought of moving from our 
seats on this steel box it would spring upon 
us and crush us!” said Zbroll. 

“ Dolts !” cried the wicked fairy, enraged 
by the failure of her plans to draw the little 
men away from their charge, which was all 
she needed to enable her to get possession of 
it for the magician Bhagon, whose commands 
she was compelled to obey. 

““We can’t help being what we are,” said 
Zbrill. 

“We did not make ourselves, you know,” 
added Zbroll. 

The defeated fairy turned 
the sand at her feet with so 
much rage as to send it up 
in a cloud so dense and high 
that, when it settled down, it 
buried the two little guardians 
of the steel box up to their 
waists and hid the box itself 
from view. When they dared 
to open their eyes again the 
fairy was. gone. 

“ You know who 
she was, don’t 
you ?” Zbrill asked 
his brother. 

“Oh, yes!” an- 
swered Zbroll. 
“She is one of 
Bhagon’s slaves, 
and would willingly 
change her beauty 
for our ugliness to 
get out of his 
power.” 

Suddenly, as they 
were speaking, the 
daylight changed 

to the darkish hue of night, and all about 
the little twin brothers the sand hissed as 
with the voices of a million angry serpents 
or the passage of a furious hurricane ; but 
the air remained as still as if it had been 
struck motionless. 





THE SEVEN-BANDED AND SEVEN-LOCKED STEEL BOX. 
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“Sit firm upon your end of the box 
cried Zbrill. 

“T know that it is Bhagon, trying to 
frighten us away,” said Zbroll ; “ but he will 
have his labour for his pains, great magician 
as he may be.” 

Then the two found themselves surrounded 
by flames from which spurted terrific flashes 
of lightning towards them, and the ear of 
each was nearly deafened by crashing peals 
of thunder following one another incessantly. 

“You are not afraid, are you, brother 
Zbroll,” asked Zbrill. 

“ Not in the least,” replied Zbroll. 

In a moment the thunder and lightning 
ceased, and the whole of the atmosphere 
became as it were made of glittering particles 
of light, and—removed from them only by 
an interval of a few yards—the brave little 
guardians of the steel box beheld a monster 
of the dragon kind crawling towards them 
with wide-open jaws—jaws wide open enough 
to take in both of them, with the box they 
were sitting upon, at a snap. 

“Do you tremble, pigmies?” roared the 
dragon-like monster. 

“Qur good mistress has deprived us of 
that infirmity,” replied the little brothers. 

“Call to her to come to your aid, that I 
may have but one mouthful to make of her 
and you!” cried the monster, clashing his 
jaws together. 

“She comes when she likes,” replied 
Zbrill. 

“We never need call her,” added Zbroll. 

“Tf you will get off that box I will--not 
hurt either of you,” said the monster,, in 
the most amiable tone of voice he could 
assume. 

“We couldn’t 
Zbrill. 

“What do you mean? Don’t attempt to 
jest with me!” roared the monster. 

“We are not jesting at all ; we are glued 
to the box,” said Zbrill. 

“If you doubt it come and try to pull us 
off,” said Zbroll. 

The angry monster sprang forward a little 
way and then fell back, writhing like a 
wounded serpent in the agonies of death, 
uttering a screech that seemed to find ten 
thousand echoes in the desert. And then 
it vanished from the sight of the brave little 
men as completely as if it had melted into 
the invisible air surrounding them. 

And now I am going to tell you how it 
was that Zbrill and Zbroll came to be guard- 
ing the box in the middle of the desert. 

A thousand leagues away Bhagon, the 


” 


if we wished to,” said 
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great magician, who had sent the dragon 
which had been just foiled in his endeavours 
to drive the guardians of the steel box from 
their charge, was raging in his necromantic 
chamber. He was the sworn servant of 
King Malicon, who was the sworn enemy of 
Gracinda, one of the best as she was the 
youngest and most beautiful Queen on 
earth, because she would not consent to 
be his wife, holding him and his ways in 
utterest aversion. 

No bad man ever made a good King, and 
Malicon was a bad Prince before ascending 
the throne of his father. That his people 
had not the least love for him was natural. 
The revenues of the State wére used by him 
simply to minister to his pleasures. But 
little by little these revenues fell away, and 
his treasury could no longer -be replenished, 
even though the hardest means were em- 
ployed by him to wring taxes from his 
subjects. It was in this strait that he turned 
his eyes on Gracinda, whose kingdom was 
widely known to be one of the most pros- 
perous on earth, its well-being and happi- 
ness being certain so long as it remained 
in possession of an amulet or charm of 
wondrous power, which was kept in a steel 
box, deposited in an adamantine chamber 
built in the foundation of the Royal palace, 
and guarded every minute of the day and 
night by a hundred officers, the bravest in 
the Queen’s army. 

Before his misdeeds had brought him so 
low King Malicon could have gathered an 
army together and overrun the kingdom of 
Queen Gracinda, and compelled her to hand 
over to him the amulet which would transfer 
her prosperity to him; but he could no 
longer count on the assistance of his army, 
which had ceased to trust him. His last 
resource,. he saw, was to seek the aid of the 
magician Bhagon, who, he knew, would be 
ready and willing to do anything in his power 
to injure Queen Gracinda, who had banished 
him from her kingdom on account of his 
ill-doings. 

The power of this magician was terrible. 
There was hardly any act of wickedness that 
he was not able to accomplish. He had 
even subjected several fairies to his mis- 
chievous will, and he took delight in the 
exercise of his evil skill. Therefore he at 
once fell in with the King’s wishes to deprive 
Queen Gracinda of her amulet the moment 
they were made known to him, though he 
did not disguise from himself that the task 
was one of the most difficult he had ever 
undertaken, because the young Queen was 
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protected by a fairy whose power he had 
already vainly tried to overcome. 

Had he known, or even suspected, that 
this good fairy regarded with alarm the 
extent of his evil powers he would have 
thrilled with delight. It was not on her own 
account, but on that of the young Queen 
over whom she watched affectionately, that 
she was afraid of what Bhagon might do; 
and her fears were greatly increased when 
she found that he was 
engaged by King Mali- 
con to get possession of 
the Queen’s amulet for 
him. She had herself 
made the adamantine 
safe in which it was 
secured; but she was 
haunted by a dread lest 
she might have over- 
looked some essential 
to its perfect security, 
and that this oversight 
might have been dis- 
covered by Bhagon : for, 
if that were .so, she 
knew that he would be 
sure to find means to 
overcome the watchful- 
ness of the hundred 
officers devoted to the 
guardianship. of the 
treasure. 

It was needless to 
alarm the Queen by 
revealing to her the 
danger ; so she deter- 
mined to act alone and 
to remove the amulet 
to a spot in the centre 
of a desert which she 
imagined was known 
only to herself, con- 
fiding its custody to 
two of her heart-and- 
soul devoted servants, 
Zbrill and Zbroll, whom she had found in 
the depths of a forest when they. were 
newly-born infants, whose parents, terrified by 
the strange shape of their offspring, had put 
them out of sight. But she had not suc- 
ceeded in eluding the watchfulness of 
Bhagon, and it was only the extreme power 
of the charm which she had cast about her 
two faithful little servants that had prevented 
him from carrying off the amulet in triumph. 

Every hour King Malicon sent to him im- 
patient messages, demanding to know what 
he was doing and how long it would be 


Qa 
“ VOU ARE. NOTHING. BETTEK THAN A 
CONTEMPTIBLE IMPOSTOR.” 
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before he delivered the amulet. Bhagon put 
him off with as many excuses as he could 
invent ; but at last the King’s impatience 
would no longer brook restraint, and he 
ordered the magician to be haled before him. 

“You call yourself a great magician!” he 
cried ; “‘but 1 begin to believe that you are 
nothing better than a contemptible im- 
postor !” 


“Your Majesty is unjust,” said Bhagon, 


would re 
cognise if. I could 
reveal to you the 
stupendousness of the 
difficulties [ am over 
coming in your ser- 
vice. Before I can lay hands on the amulet 
I have promised to secure for your Majesty 
I have got to overpower a fairy who has 
hardly her equal !” 

“ But you have told me that you have 
half-a-dozen to pit against her !” 

“As yet I have not been able to bring 
their united strength to bear upon her.” 

“ Do it, then, or—take good heed of what 
I now tell you—magician, or no magician, if 
you fail to bring me that amulet before the 
sun goes down to-day, I'll have your head!” 

Bhagon felt strongly inclined to retort, “I 


“as you 
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can a thousand times more easily have yours, 
if it were of any use to me,” but he said 
nothing, and only bowed his way out of the 
angry King’s presence. 

When he got back to his home he 
found someone awaiting him in the darkest 
corner of his necromantic laboratory, where, 
keen as his eyes were, he could not make 
out the form of his visitor. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

“ Your obedient fairy servant, Azaleth,” a 
voice answered, which he at once recognised 
as that of the beautiful agent he had sent to 
tempt Zbrill and Zbroll to betray their fealty 
to their mistress. 

“Why are you hiding yourself?” he asked, 
suspiciously. 

“So that, in consenting to do as I advise 
you, you may not think you are being biased 
by the sight of my beauty.” 

“What would you have me do? You 
know that I have not a moment to spare from 
devising means for keeping the King from 
becoming desperate.” 

“The means I would help you to is to get 
possession of the box with the amulet it 
contains,” said the voice. 
you fail?” demanded the 


“Why did 
magician. 
“The power of Melusina was too great for 


me to overcome ; no one besides yourself is 
powerful enough to get the better of it. Now, 
after your failure, she thinks you will make 
no further attempt, and that gives you your 
best opportunity for triumphing over her.” 

“ Your suggestion is a good one!” cried 
the magician. 

“Act upon it, then, without a moment’s 
delay,” cried the voice. “The two poor little 
wretches who guard the treasure are weary 
with watching, and will not be able to resist 
your power for an instant.” 

“My beautiful Azaleth !” cried the magi- 
cian, exultingly, “if your words turn out 
to be true I will give you your freedom the 
moment I set hands on that precious box— 
which, perhaps, I shall not make over to 
King Malicon after all.” 

“You know the exact spot in the desert 
whither Melusina has had it carried ?” 

“TI could find it in the dark if need be; 
it is just where the sand grains mix—twenty 
yellow and twenty red!” 

“How I shall triumph over Melusina!” 
cried the voice out of the dark corner of the 
laboratory, following the words with a silvery 
laugh. 

With an eagerness only known to malicious 


magicians Bhagon snatched up his wand, 
Vol. xxi.—46 
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the prime source of his necromantic powers, 
and rushed from the room—seemed to 
vanish from it, indeed, so swiftly was his 
departure ; and the thousand leagues that 
lay between him and the spot in the desert 
to which he was bound were passed over at 
a speed no less. It was midnight when he 
arrived there. 

“Are you awake?” asked Zbrill of his 
brother, whom he could not see at the end 
of the steel box. 

“Wide awake,” replied Zbroll. 

“This heap of sand about us makes nice 
warm bedclothes-———” 

“ And follows every movement you make 
without needing to be pulled !” 

“IT wonder whether we shall care for them 
much when we each get the extra eye and ear 
our mistress has promised us for taking care 
of this box?” mused Zbrill. 

“Oh, she would not have promised them 
to us if she hadn’t been quite sure that we 
should like them,” said Zbroll. 

“She zs a good mistress,” said Zbrill. 

“T don’t believe there’s a better,” 
Zbroll. 

“And I don’t believe any mistress could 
have two better servants!” said a voice that 
seemed to come frem the lips of a person 
seated on the box between them ; though, 
when they each put out a hand to feel for 
the speaker, only their own two hands came 
together. 

“ Hush!” said the voice, which now 
seemed to have sunk into the heap of sand 
in which they were half buried. 

The next moment they felt themselves 
nearly knocked off the box by the contact of 
somebody who had, apparently, rushed upon 
them out of the darkness full tilt, without 
being able to stop himself in his headlong 
course. The two little men could not see 
what had happened, but it seemed to them 
that, whoever the person was, the force of 
his concussion with the steel box and them- 
selves had served to hurl him back several 
yards and prostrate him painfully on the 
sand, for they could hear him groaning. 

“ Fiends! Where has my wand flown 
out of my hand?” he cried. “If Melusina 
were not a thousand leagues away I should 
again fail in my errand !” 

“Then your failure is perfectly assured !” 
answered a voice in the air directly over his 
head ; “for Melusina is not only here, but 
holds yoy powerless by the magic of your own 
wand !” 

At that moment the sky, which had been 
as dark as it ever can be at midnight, be 


said 
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came lit with the rays of a myriad of stars, 
and. in the silver light with which they 
filled the atmosphere Bhagon beheld his 
conqueror, resplendent in the joy of her 
triumph, while like a maimed reptile he lay at 
her mercy helplessly. 

“ Be merciful !” he gasped. 

“It is my purpose to be so,” replied 
Melusina ; “ merciful to all who are or who 
would be in danger from your wickedness, if 
I did not for ever 
end your power to 
injure them.” 

As she spoke she 
drew a line on the 
sand about his body 
with the point of the 
magic wand she held 
in her hand, and 
when the circle was 
completed the sand 
within the space it 
marked sank down, 
down, bearing the 
magician with it to 
the middle of the 


earth, while the sand 
from the edges of the 
gulf dashed grains by 
grains, twenty yellow 
and twenty red 


fol- 
lowing him, — until 
nothing was left to 
mark his grave but a 
shallow hollow, which 
the first passing wind 
would obliterate. 

Before the sun's 
rays fell upon the 
marble front of Queen 
Gracinda’s palace the 
good fairy had re- 
stored the steel box 
with its precious con- 
tents to its adaman- 
tine place of security, 
so that the peace 
and prosperity of the 
Queen and her sub- 
jects were never for a moment checked in 
their happy course. 

As for King Malicon, after passing a 
sleepless night, as soon as the first signs 
of dawn were visible he sent for Bhagon; 
but nobody at the mayician’s house knew 
what had become of him, nor did anybody 
ever afterwards know—excepting the good 
fairy Melusina and her trustworthy little 
servants, to whom she restored whatever of 


“THE SAND WITHIN THE SPACE MARKED SANK DOWN, 
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form and good looks Nature had for some 
inscrutable reason withheld from them. 

When the news of Bhagon’s unaccountable 
disappearance was communicated to King 
Malicon he fairly screamed with rage, and 
at last, in his fury, he dashed his head 
against the wall with so much force that 
he fractured his skull and killed himself on 
the spot: an ending of his evil career which 
not one of his subjects—even amongst those 
who had passed for 
being his friends 
pretended to regard 
as a national mis- 
fortune. 

His throne passed 
to one of his nephews 
whom he had never 
seen, the young Prince 
Ernestus having been 
carefully reared and 
educated far from his 
uncle’s disreputable 
Court. The people 
entered upon a new 
life, and in the course 
of a few years forgot, 
in the enjoyment of 
peace and _ growing 
prosperity, the bad 
experiences through 
which they had gone 
in the past. And a 

greater good was 
yet in store for 
them. 
Between the 
Court of Queen 
Gracinda and 
that of King 
Ernestus an inti- 
macy had speed- 
ily come about, 
for the young 
King was soon 
found to be 
everything that 
was estimable 
and desirable as 
a neighbour and something more by Queen 
Gracinda ; and when it became known that 
she had consented to give her hand to him 
the joy of the peoples over whom they ruled 
was great beyond expression. 

On their wedding day, and as a solemn 
conclusion to the magnificent ceremonial 
which accompanied it, the steel box with its 
seven strong steel bands, and locked with tts 
seven strong steel locks, was borne in the 


| er. 
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midst of a splendid procession—headed by 
the fairy Melusina, whose train was borne 
by Zbrill and Zbroll, to whom she had 
given all the advantages of natural form 
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Not a sound escaped from the lips of any 
one of the countless thousands of onlookers, 
and every syllable of the words spoken by 
the venerable High Chancellor reached the 


‘* THE PROCESSION.” 


and good looks denied to them at their birth 
—composed of all the representative orders 
in the kingdom, canopied by a cloud of 
gorgeous banners and passing through a 
music-laden air. 

On the procession reaching the cathedral 
where the Royal pair had been married 
the box was carried to the upper step 
of the grand entrance and placed upon 
a carpet of cloth-of-gold. And then the 
Queen’s High Chamberlain produced from 
a golden casket, adorned with priceless 
jewels, seven golden keys, and with these 
undid the seven strong steel locks, while the 
cathedral organ made the sunlight that fell 
on all without vibrate with heavenly music. 


farthest limits’ of the assemblage as he 
said :— 

“In the name of our beloved Queen and 
of her beloved people !” 

That said, he unlocked the steel box and 
raised the lid, and from the inside took a 
velvet-covered casket and opened it, display- 
ing to the joyful multitude three linked 
golden hearts, each having on its side a 
word, traced in diamonds of dazzling 
brilliancy. 

And the three words were: “ Justice 
Kindness — Energy ” -— forming together 
Queen Gracinda’s amulet—the guide and 
protector of her reign, and the source of 


her people’s prosperity and happiness. 
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(We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


JACK FROST—ARTIST. 

Mr. Alan Howard, of Lindis House, Dudley Road, 
Grantham, writes: ‘‘ I send you a photo, which may 
be interesting to your readers. I washed some brushes 
(with which I had been painting in water-colour) in 
some water, and left it standing ; the colour settled to 
the bottom, and formed a thin layer all over it. It 
froze in the night, and on going to throw away the 
water in the morning I found the design traced by 
the frost in the sediment at the bottom of the jar. I 
then poured off the water and took a photograph, 
looking down into the mouth of the jar, with the 
result shown. The photograph has not been ‘ touched 
up’ in any way. ' 

FIVE PORTRAITS AT ONE EXPOSURE. 

Mr. Percy Delvine, who figured prominently in the 

remarkable illustrations which accompanied the 


article on ‘A Human Alphabet” in THE STRAND 
some years ago, sends an interesting photo- 
graph. He says: ‘‘The picture which I send you 
was taken ten years ago in Philadelphia. I had to 
sit with my back to the camera. Facing me were 
two mirrors, which can be distinguished by the 
upright line in the photugraph. Thus I obtained no 
fewer than five likenesses of myself, every one differ- 


ing er’ -ely from the others.’ 


COVERED WITH BARNACLES. 

This rare .object is a 5oft. 
pitch pine log that has been 
in the N.-W. Ocean so long 
(estimated five years) that it 
has become completely covered 
with barnacles. The log itself 
measured only 1ft. in circumfer- 
ence originally, while with its 
burden its breadth increased 
to no less than 4ft. It was 
washed up at Bude Haven, 
Cornwall, and the photograph 
was taken on its stranding by 
Mr. F. Bence-Pembroke, Hart- 
land House, Bude. The log 
presented a curious sight, and 
looked at in the sunlight had 
the appearance of a luxuriant 
bank of moss, with large blue 
and yellow tips. 


* Copyright, 1901, by George Newnes, Limited. 
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WHAT IS IT? 

A very vivid imagi- 
nation would be re- 
quired to rightly 
guess the subject of 
this photograph with- 
out'the aid of a short 
description. It shows 
the remains of a pair 
ol lady’s kid gloves 
after a rat had madea 
meal off them. They 
were shown in a well- 
known draper’s win- 
dow in Portsmouth. 
A small quantity of 
oil being used in their 
manufacture made 
them irresistible to 
the hungry vermin. 
Mr. C. E. Sparks, of 154, Commercial Road, Ports- 
mouth, sends this contribution. 


A PERILOUS EXPERIMENT. 
Rattlesnake Ilill in the Bad Lands of Colorado is 
alive with ‘‘ rattlers,” especially during the shedding 
season in August. Two Denver wheelmen while 
touring that country last season sawa bunch of snakes 
on the trail ahead of them in descending this hill. 
They dismounted and began to lay plans to proceed 


another way, as the snakes, which were basking in the 
sunshine, covered an area of several thousand feet in 


extent. One of the men had a camera with him, and 
suggested to his companion that if he would ride 
through the snakes he would take a snap-shot of the 
performance from a safe distance. The second man 
The seat of the bicycle was raised so that 
his feet would be out of reach of the reptiles, and the 
coast was continued with the result as given in the 


agreed. 


picture. Farther 
along the ‘‘ rattlers,” 
alarmed at the noise 
of the wheel, threw 
out their fangs and 
jumped at it, but they 
did no damage. Mr. 
D. H. Wilson, 2,336, 
Logan Avenue, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sends 
thisinteresting photo. 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
AT PLAY. 

Mr. D. H. Wilson, 

2,336, LoganAvenue, 

Denver, Colorado, 

writes: ‘This is a 

snap-shot photo. of 

a mountain sheep 

that is in captivity on a ranch near Red Cliff, Eagle 

County, Colorado. The background is the side of 

a barn, and the animal was in the barnyard before 

it made the leap, and was photographed while sus- 

pended in the air. Mountain sheep are very wild, 

and are now so rare in the Western part of the 

United States that it is an offence, punishable by 

heavy fine, to shoot them. This sheep scampered and 

jumped about the yard incessantly during the first few 

weeks of captivity. In the picture it has jumped to 

half the height of the building, striking the wood- 

work with its feet. It had a habit of performing this 

sort of antic whenever a dog hove in sight. The 

ranchman was an amateur photographer, and brought 

his camera into play with much success in illustrating 

the animal’s leap. The picture looks like an illusion, 
but it is exactly as described.” 
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between the scenes by solos and quartets. Our illustration 
shows the picture that won the prize. A young lady walked 
upon the stage amidst a scene representing a garden; as 
soon as she stepped forward a dozen little ostriches from 
the South Pasadena Ostrich Farm were turned loose before the 
footlights, while others she held in leash by ribbons. Thus 
perambulating around, surrounded by these curious little 
freaks, she attracted a great deal of attention and, according 
to the votes collected by the ushers at the end of the three 
entertainments given, received the largest number. Upon her 
head was a lovely array of white ostrich feathers ; her parasol 
was made entirely of large ostrich feathers and represented in 
value a hundred pounds ; around her neck was a magnificent 
ostrich boa. Added to these the natural charms of the lady 
** brought down ” the house and carried off the first prize for 
the South Pasadena Ostrich Farm. We are indebted for our 
photo. to Mr. E. Horsfall Rydell, which was taken by Reynolds, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


FRIENDS. 

The little boy in the picture has a pet cub 
bear. The ‘‘ companions” live in Salmon, 
Idaho, U.S.A., a mining town in the heart 
of the Rocky Mountains. Dr. Geo. F. 
Pope, Greenwood, South Dakota, U.S.A., 
is responsible for this pretty photograph. 


A PUZZLE PICTURE. 

This picture, sent to us by Mr. F. W. Scharper, 
634, Fourth Street, Louisville, Kentucky, does not 
explain itself, nor does it require explanation. If 
turned and looked at sideways, what appears at first 
to be a freak of the camera turns out to be nothing 
more or less than a wonderful instance of reflection in 
the calm waters of a beautiful river ! 

WHAT THE FURNACE DID. 
Our photograph represents the end of an iron bar 
used for poking the fire in one of the blast furnaces of 
The Hall Mining and Smelting Co., Ltd., of Nelson. 
The heat of the fire softened the iron and the poking 
caused the bar to twist itself into the perfect knot 
shown in the picture. We are indebted to Mr. Ian 
ee C. Campbell, of Nelson, B.C., for this. 
THE WINNING TABLEAU. —— 

Some time ago all the merchants in Los 
Angeles, California, were invited to compete in 
a friendly rivalry to exhibit the most beautiful 
picture, or best design for advertising purposes, 
to be exhibited upon the stage of the largest 
theatre in that city. All the various trades were 
represented, and the competition was very keen 
in some lines; people paid the regular admission 
charges and were entertained during intervals 





AN ANTI-FOREIGN KITE. 

Mr. W. H. Campkin, writing from 
I. M. Customs, Wuchow, v4 Canton, 
China, says: ‘I have much pleasure in 
forwarding you a photo. of an anti-foreign 
kite. The kite is made to represent two 
foreigners smelling a samshoo (native 
spirit) jar. The central object is the 
samshoo-jar in imitation of the kind used 
by the Chinese to store the said liquor.” 


A SOLDIER'S INDUSTRY. 

The rather curious photograph which 
follows is that of Corpl. J. Long, the 
maker of the types which were used for 
marking the clothes of a Hong Kong regi- 
ment. There are in all 1,302 types, which 
consist of 12,450 letters, figures, and stops, 
the whole being finished in four months, 
the industrious corporal working at this 
task in his spare time only. With the 


exceptionof two knives, 
the maker used home- 
made tools of his own 
design. 


A MUSICAL NOVELTY. 


**T am sending you 
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ductor, by simply 
pointing to the 
notes he required, 
was able to produce 
the airs of several 
well-known songs ; 
and by pointing to 
two at once some 
pleasing duets. 
By -adding D to 
the scale of C and 
using B flat or F 
sharp the compass 
was suitably _ in- 
creased for other 
tunes. The name 
given to the in- 
strument was 
‘War Notes.’” 
Photo. by Mr. 
H. S. Boyden, 
Needham’s School, 


Ely. 


A TURTLE AND ITS EGGS. 


‘* The accompanying photograph shows a common 
American black turtle beside her eggs. The turtle 


lays its eggs in sand, and they hatch in the sun. I 


found it beside a railroad laying an egg. 


I dug and 


unearthed the eggs shown in photo., and the turtle 
stayed in the vicinity while I photographed it, as you 


can see.” 


Thus Mr. Roscoe E. 


Prescott, Franklin 


Falls, N.H., U.S.A. 





an interesting photo. of 
a novelty which formed 
a prominent feature and 





a successful item in 
patriotic concerts given 
in this school. You 





will observe that the 
notes representing the 
scale are living faces of 
boys who were trained 
to sing the notes they 
indicated. The con- 
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A GOLFING CURIOSITY. 

**The inclosed snap 
shot was taken on the 
Kingsland (Hereford- 
shire) Golf Links, where, 
in a club handicap, one 
of the players drove the 
ball on to the thatched 
roof of the shed you see, 
where it stopped. As 
strokes were valuable to 
him in that match, he 
climbed the roof and 
played the ball from 
where it lay, and in doing 
so won the hole. The 
incident is so unique and 
quite unheard of that I 
thought it might be of 
use to you for your 
* Curiosities’ 4 if it is so 
I should be very glad if 
you would use it. I am sorry the photo. is no better ; 
it was taken with a §s. ‘ Brownie,’ in very bad 
light.” Thus Mr. Hubert T. Williams, of 15, Risca 
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Road, Newport, Mon, 
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TOP 


SPEED OF 

AND BOTTOM OF 
A WHEEL. 
In the Christmas 

Number of THE STRAND 

we published a snap-shot 

photograph sent to us by 

Mr. Fred. Horner, of 

Bath. Our contributor 

sent this picture as an 

illustration of the well 

known fact that a wheel 

running on the road 

moves much faster at the 

top than at the bottom. We have since received a 

number of letters of inquiry on the subject, and have 

much pleasure in reproducing a diagram contributed 

by Mr. Horner, 

which will serve 

to prove, to 

those in doubt, 

that Mr. Horner 

was quite cor- 

rect in his state- 

ment. Take a 

wheel or disc of 

any size, and 

place marks on 

sides 

of the rim, as 

shown in the 

illustration. 

Stand the wheel 

against a verti- 

cal board or 

wall. Put an 

arrow mark on 


longing when we 


opposite 


the wall exactly above 
the top of the wheel, 
and another mark or a 
weight on the ground 
exactly at the bottom of 
the wheel. Roll the latter 
along, and the top of the 
rim will be found to 
rapidly depart from the 
arrow, and will be some 
distance away from it, 
while the bottom mark 
has scarcely moved from 
the weight. It will be- 
come apparent that the 
point of contact with the 
ground is the real centre 
of motion or ‘ fulcrum,” 
though it is an ever- 
changing one. The speed 
of the rim on the rising 
side increases all the way 


up to the top, from which point it commences to 
decrease all down the other side. 


The larger the 
more marked will be the 
difference in the velocity 
of the top and bottom 
parts. Most persons make 
a mistake by confusing 
the simple rotation of a 
wheel round an axle 
and the rolling of a wheel 
along on a surface, which 
gives it a rotative motion 
and aforward motion also. 


the 


A CARTLOAD OF 
PRESENTS. 
Here isa picture that 
will delight many of 


our younger readers, and fill them with envy and 
tell 
Christmas gift to the children of a 


that it came as a 
well - known 


The 


them 


baronet. 
cart was 
decorated with 
crackers in 
which delight- 
ful presents 
were hidden. 
The lamp con- 
tained a btril- 
liant electric 
lamp which 
made the whoie 
surprise most 
effective. The 
cart, piled high 
. with boxes and 
parcels, caused 
a great deal of 
amusement and 
excitement. 








“HIS MOTHER APPEARED IN THE WITNESS-BOX.” 


(See Page 370). 





